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I.—THE NATURE OF UNIVERSALS (II). 
By NorMAN KEMP SMITH. 


In my previous article' I have referred to Bosanquet’s view 
that the wider concept ought to have the richer content, 
that triangularity, for instance, expresses itself in ‘ being 
equilateral,’ ‘being isoceles,’ ‘being scalene’ (just as Julius 
Cesar expresses himself in crogsing the Rubicon and in 
writing his De Bello Gallico), andl that triangularity is there- 
fore a more complex, not a less complex, concept than that of 
any of its three species. Bosanquet is committed to this view 
by his doctrine that identity is never indifferent to its differ- 
ences, and cannot, therefore, be abstracted from them. Does 
he not indeed maintain that the most nectable feature of the 
so-called ‘abstract universal’ is that, being a bare identity, 
it is not a one in many, and therefore not a universal at all ? 
In other words, Bosanquet’s fundamental position is that 
there is no identity ‘common’ to different things or to differ- 
ent situations; the differences penetrate into the identity ; 
it is an identity only in and through the differences. Since 
the differences are thus necessary to it, it cannot be known 
apart from them; and further, since the differences can never 
be exhausted, it is an identity which is never more than par- 
tially known. Ultimately there is only one identity, that of 
the Absolute; and it is, as such, co-extensive with the differ- 

ences which constitute it. My discussion of Bosanquet is 

therefore so far incomplete; one of his main theses 1s still 

left undiscussed. That, however, will be one chief purpose 


1Pp. 143, 152. 
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of this article, and especially of my third, concluding article. 
Both in criticising Bosanquet’s teaching, and in discussing 
the problem in systematic fashion, I shall argue, in support 
of a directly opposite standpoint, that all universals are 
abstract in character, and can be quite adequately defined 
in independence of their varying embodiments. 

Much of the trouble is, I think, traceable to the central 
position occupied in the philosophies of Bradley and, Bosan- 
quet, as in that of Hegel, by the category of identity in differ- 
ence. It intrudes into every discussion; every problem is 
made to conform to the terms which it prescribes ; and con- 
sequently any distinction which cannot be so treated is 
neglected or denied ; or if it is too obvious a distinction to be 
ignored, it is described as a difference merely of degree and 
not of kind. This practice does indeed give a certain mas- 
siveness and consistency to their thinking ; but it is also, as it 
seems to me, the source of many artificial difficulties and of 
much confusion. 

Bosanquet’s procedure in this regard, stated in its simplest 
terms, would seem to consist in the following four steps: 
(1) No distinction 1s made between the two main forms of 
identity—identity of a character as found recurring in nu- 
merically distinct particulars and the self-identity “of each 
continuant thing or self. (2) Identity, taken in this wide 
sense, as covering both the recurrent and the continuant, is 
defined as being a meeting-point of ditterences, 7.e., as being 
a one in the many, and therefore as being a universal. (3) 
The universal, thus regarded, is treated as appearing in two 
forms, according as the identity does or does not contain and 
dominate the differences. In the one case it is a concrete 
universal, and in the other it is abstract. And since there is 
no such thing as pure identity, having meaning apart from 
all difference, the distinction is ultimately treated as being 
one of degree and notof kind. (4) Identity which contains and 
dominates its differences is then easily shown—the definition 
of identity as being always a meeting-point of differences ap- 
proximates it more to the continuant than to the recurrent— 
to have as its exemplar an entity such as Julius Cesar, and 
therefore to be definable as being the individual. 

This is a highly condensed statement of an argument which 
is never presented quite in this bald fashion. None the less 
there is, | think, no unfairness in thus summarising it. I 
should especially draw attention to the fateful consequences 
of the first and third steps, and to the manner in which the 
third follows from the first. In them Bosanquet treats what 
are ordinarily regarded as differences in kind—between the 
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identity of a recurrent character and the identity of a con- 
tinuant thing, or self, between the abstract and the concrete 
—as being differences merely of degree. Further, it is his 
equating of the two kinds of identity in the first step which 
alone makes possible, and indeed inevitable, the conclusion 
drawn in the third. This being so, we should have expected 
that Bosanquet would have given very special attention, and 
have devoted much careful argument to establishing, beyond 
all possibility of question, the legitimacy of treating these two 
forms of identity as differing merely in degree—degree of 
complexity, comprehensiveness, and unity. I have, however, 
looked in vain for any such proof; and the omission is, I pre- 
sume, traceable partly to the influence of Hegelian terminology 
and ways of thinking, and partly to Bosanquet’s own personal 
metaphysical preoccupations. Owing to these causes, the 
assumption is so fundamental in all his thinking that it has 
served rather as a self-evident assumption than as a conclu- 
sion. This is why I have stated acceptance (not proof) of 
the assumption as being the first step, and as being that from 
which all the other steps follow in an orderly and logical 
sequence. by such methods there is, I believe, no possibility 
of dealing in any satisfactory manner with what, as it seems 
to me, is much more fundamental in our thinking than iden- 
tity in difference, namely, relatedness within a system (this is 
a criticism which I shall presently be stating more at length) ; 
but subject to this proviso, and granted Bosanquet’s funda- 
mental assumption, the argument proceeds in a quite con- 
sistent manner. 

It is, however, in Bosanquet’s illustrative material, much 
more than in his abstract dialectic, which is not his strong 
point, that the movements of his thought can be most clearly 
discerned. Let us take, therefore, a simple, very typical ex- 
ample of his method of dealing with a situation in which 
individuals stand in relation to one another. He is discussing 
the nature, within the situation created by the family, of a 
man’s relation to his son; and to illustrate his view of it he 
applies one of his favourite illustrations of identity in differ- 
ence, and therefore also of universality, namely, the coincident 
part of two outlines. 

“A man’s relation to his son . . . is like the case of the two out- 
lines [which partly coincide]. The two men are bound together by 
certain facts known to both of them, certain sentiments and purposes ; 
all of which they both share, but in regard to which each of them has 
a different position from the other, apart from which difference the 
whole identity would shrink into nothing.” ! 


1 Essays and Addresses, p. 172. 
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In other words, the two men, when thus ‘related,’ are not 
really two but so far one. They participate in a common 
identity, and to the extent of their doing so they are adjectival 
toit and not it to them. So far their “differences are differ- 
ences in and of the identity; and as such they make the 
identity to be no mere identity but concrete and universal. 
It is in this strange direction that Bosanquet is moving when 
he suggests that a family, being more comprehensive and 
more differentiated, isa more perfect exemplar of what should 
be meant by the individual than is any one of its constituent 
members. That it maintains its unity in and through di- 
verse personalities with varying gifts and temperaments and 
of both sexes, is, in Bosanquet’s eyes, further evidence of the 
truth of his contention. For it is, he holds, in the over- 
coming of the merely external relations of time and space, 
whereby particular personalities are, in seeming, so sharply 
sundered, that the power of the concrete universal is most 
significantly shown. This point of view Bosanquet has 
developed mainly in its application to the State. The rela- 
tion of the State to the citizens composing it he compares to 
the relation in which the universe stands to finite centres, 


“The treatment of the State ... is naturally analogous to the 
treatment of the universe. . . . The State is a name for a special form 
of self-transcendence, in which individuality strongly anticipates the 
character of its perfection.” ? 

We are now in a position to consider some of the other 
aspects and consequences of Bosanquet’s central doctrine— 
that the concrete universal coincides with the individual, or 
to take the doctrine in its other, but exactly equivalent 
formulation, that individuality, with its two correlative re- 
quirements, comprehensiveness and unity, is, in its varying 
degrees, the sole criterion of truth and reality. 

In stating this doctrine, Bosanquet, we may observe, is con- 
strained to widen in two different ways the meaning ordinarily 
given to the term ‘ individuality’: first, in the manner which 
we have already considered, by equating it with universality 
(itself, in turn, equated with identity im difference), at the 
expense of the usual meaning of both terms; and secondly, 
by so insisting on the thoroughgoing interdependence of the 
identity and “the differences, that the term ‘ individuality’ 
becomes applicable only to the wniverse considered as an 
individual (the ‘ Absolute’). It is the second point which 
now concerns us. 

Bosanquet defines the individual as the “self-contained, 


1 The Principle of Individuality and Value, pp. 311, 316. 
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the self-consistent, the self-dependent”.! “All finite in- 
dividuals,” he states, “ differ in their degree of these character- 
istics”. Other epithets which he similarly employs are 
“ self-existent,”* “self-expressive”’.? Obyiously, to define the 
individual in this manner, and to insist as Bosanquet does 
upon these terms being taken in a quite literal fashion, is to 
beg the main issue. We are then assuming, from the start, 
that individuality is a character not of creaturely beings but 
only of the Absolute. The best of reasons can, indeed, be 
given for refusing to apply any of the above terms, interpreted 
in the manner in which Bosanquet interprets them, to the 
finite individual. The self, for instance, so far from being 
self-contained, in the fashion suggested, finds its very being 
to consist in the apprehension and appreciation of that which 
while other than itself it finds to be in some way necessary to 


itself. 


“Thus a man, we may say, is not what he thinks of, and yet he is 
the man he is because of what he thinks of.’ 4 


For the same reason, and also for other reasons, the self, in 
proportion as it comes to know itself, finds how completely it 
is dependent upon what is different from itself and not con- 
trolled by itself. As Bradley also emphatically states, “ the 
Ego is a derivative product ”’.° 

Bosanquet, it may be observed, has not gone the length of 
defining the individual as the all-containing as well as the 
self-containing. That would have been too flagrantly out of 
keeping with the nature of the individual ordinarily so-called. 
Yet it is a descriptive epithet which is applicable equally with 
the others, to the one true individual, the Absolute, and which 
is, therefore, so far on all fours with them. 

Another term which Bosanquet employs in an unusually 
wide sense, with the effect of again reducing a difference 
of kind to a difference merely of degree, is the term ‘con- 
crete’. He applies it not only in its ordinary sense to 
whatever is not completely analysable into a number of 
universals, but also as virtually equivalent to the much wider 


‘Logic, I, p. 253. Op. cit., p. 254. * Op. cit., p. 255, 

* Bradley, Appearance and Reality, p. 302. 

° Appearance and Reality, p. 321,321 n. Cf. also Bosanquet’s own state- 
ments in another connexion : “ Our minds, if they could be visualised .. . 
would look like bits of machines or organs of organisms, fragmentary and 
incomprehensible till the whole were supplied to which they respectively 
belonged, each with its driving bands or nerves or wireless aerials hanging 
loose around it, all senseless and self-contradictory apart from the inclu- 
= structural system.” (Proceedings of Aristotelian Society, 1917-1918, 
p. 486. ) 
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terms ‘complex’ and ‘comprehensive’. A concept or a 
universal is, he declares, concrete in proportion as its content 
is complex. Constantly he speaks of a concrete unity when 
obviously he means simply a complex unity. Concreteness 
is thus treated like individuality as being a matter of degree 
and as being found in its perfection only in the Absolute. 
The finite in proportion to its finitude is at once non-individual 
and non-concrete. 

As a result, the correlative term ‘ abstract’ is also used in 
a quite unusual manner, namely, as being equivalent to the 
less comprehensive, and to the incomplete, and therefore as 
covering the partial no less than the abstract ordinarily so- 


‘called. The concrete being a name for the Whole, or rather 


for whatever in its degree approximates to the Whole, the 
abstract becomes a title for anything and everything partial, 
no matter what kind of a part or what kind of a whole we 
may have in view. Thus an adjectival characteristic of an 
object, the human hand, the entire human organism, and a 
self-conscious being such as Julius Cesar, are all alike on 
occasion described by Bosanquet as being abstract—the 
adjectival property as depending on that to which it belongs, 
the human hand as existing in and through the human 
organism, the human organism as belonging to the order 
of Nature, and Julius Cesar as being a citizen of Rome. 
Similarly, Bosanquet regards a universal as being less abstract 
and more concrete in proportion as its content 1s more com- 
plex and inclusive. In becoming more universal it also, 
indeed, becomes more schematic. But Bosanquet has to 
ignore this feature; and judging it by its increasing com- 
plexity alone, he describes it as therefore more concrete. 
The impossibility of dispensing with the abstract, in the 
character in which it contrasts with the individual and there- 
fore contrastsialso with the partial, is sufficiently demonstrated 
by the straits to which Bosanquet is reduced in the attempt 
to do so. We find him constantly contrasting what he en- 
titles the ‘ merely abstract’ with what though covered by the 
phrase ‘concrete universal’ is really the genuinely abstract. 
For, as I have pointed out, the term ‘concrete’ as thus 
applied to a universal signifies that it has an articulated or 
structural content—a content which, though thus complex, is 
always, in proportion to its universality, schematic in character, 
and therefore always still unavoidably abstract in nature. 
But an actual passage from Bosanquet’s Logic! will illustrate 
more effectively than much indirect comment the'‘shifts and 





'Vol. I, pp. 213-214. 
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devices of language to which he is driven in his attempt to 
discount the abstract and the relational in favour of concrete 
individuality. Bosanquet is speaking of our idea of the 
Orchid which covers some “ 433 genera and probably about 
6000 species”. I italicise the words and phrases which are 
specially significant, and in certain cases [ also add in brackets 
the terms that would ordinarily be employed. 


“The determinate idea is abstract, indeed, as all thought is abstract, 
but nevertheless it may have a content which is concrete [complex], 
and in the example before us we have such concrete contents. These, 
therefore, bear the morphological character of indiriduality [complex 
structural unity], by which alone even the unique object named by a 
proper name is made recognisabie, persistent, and so universal. Com- 
pared with such an individual subject the Generic subject has lost 
unique reference ; but it has gained abstract significance, with which the 
proper'name was incompatible. And it is in virtue of this significance, 
the significance of individual self-completeness [schematic articulation 
of type], that the Generic subject persists as an identity through the 
ditferences which form its attributes. Now the individuality [articu- 
lated schematic pattern or type] wien reduced to a content [surely a 
very strange phrase], is not single, but exists in instances. Thus, in 
attaching difterences to the individually characteristic content as such 
[the schematic type as such] the judgment goes altogether beyond the 
synthesis of differences in an actual individual subject, and affirms 
such a synthesis mediately of a number of subjects, which may be 
taken as endless seeing that its limit is at this stage not held essential 
and not enquired after. Such a judgment which treats a concrete in- 
dividuality [complex systematic unity or articulated pattern] as an 
abstract universal, and extends its incidents to all individual instances, 
may be described as an analogical judgment [italics in text]. And 
this is the fundamental nature of the ordinary Generic assertion.” 

Bosanquet, in the succeeding paragraphs,’ proceeds to dis- 
tinguish between contents which are “merely abstract as not 
sensuous, and contents which are abstract as not concrete ”.” 
Such generic concepts as that of the Orchid are, he declares, 
abstract in the former but not in the latter sense. 

“They are ideas of totulities, existences complete in them. !ves. 

BE - thus a character or complex of attributes which is of once 
general and individual, abstract in thought and concrete in content.’ 


When, therefore, we form a judgment in which such a 
subject occurs, e.g., ‘If Orchid, then insect-fertilised,’ it is 
analogical, i.e., it does not merely apply to instances and yet 
also is not simply a statement of a relation of necessary con- 
nexion. Its subject is a concrete universal, that is to say, an 
individual ; and what the judgment expresses is 


‘a perception or presumption that the content enunciated in the 
PR is bound up with the characteristic individuality [the 


‘Op. cit., p. 214. 2 Op. cit., p. 209. Cf. p. 223. 
8 Op. cit., p. 214. 
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schematic pattern or type] which forms the immediate subject. . . , 
The judgment that pronounces what is involved in this content and 
what is not rests on the presumption of the individual [systematic] 
unity of the content [complex], and on the capacity of discerning from 
the structure of this unity aided by empirical knowledge of instances 
what is essential to it and in what degree.”’? 

I find no cause to question anything in these passages save 
what seems to me to be their strangely perverse, forced, and 
misleading terminology. The ultimate purposes which are 
at work in leading Bosanquet to adopt this terminology, not- 
withstanding its obvious drawbacks, come out more clearly 
in a later passage to the following effect :— 

“ Rose in the abstract does not exist. But it is a concrete universal 
[i.e., approximates in type to an individual such as Julius Czsar] 
which has power, in the context of the real world to which we refer it, 
to dictate the epoch, place and quantity of its individual? embodi- 
ment.’’® 


A schematically formulated type or pattern may, if we please, 
be said to possess individuality (what Bosanquet elsewhere ‘ 
in contrast to the individual calls “ mere individuality ”), 7.¢., a 
nature of its own which allows of certain variations in its 
instances and is incompatible with others. But when, as in 
the case of the orchid, the type is a biological order, it pre- 
supposes a certain kind of physical environment, and for its 
fertilisation is dependent on certain species of insects. That 
is to say, it belongs to a system of which the inorganic part, 
in'a certain stage of stellar and geological development, is a 
necessary precondition, and within which it and other types 
of organism mutually determine each other’s existence. It is 
therefore on all fours with such entities as man and humanity ; 
and we shall be in a better position to decide how far 
Bosanquet is justified in treating it as a concrete universal, 
and so as having an individuality analogous to that displayed 
by Julius Cesar, if we follow him in his further discussion 
of the logical status of these latter concepts. 

There is, first of all, the question as to how ‘man’ and 
‘humanity’ stand respectively to one another, with the 
corresponding question as to the relation between ‘orchid’ 
and the ‘orchidean order,’ ‘rose’ and ‘the rose family’. 
Bosanquet does not regard them as equivalent terms; and 1s 
at considerable pains to define carefully the distinction be- 
tween them. He takes the distinction in each case as being 

1 Op. cit., pp. 214-215. 

2 As Bosanquet, on the same page, speaks of “individual actual roses,” 
I am unable to decide whether he here uses it as equivalent to particular 
or in his own special sense, or simultaneously in both senses. 

3 Op, cit., p. 227. 4 Logie, I, p. 229. 
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that between the generic and the corporate. In the generic 
judgment the subject (rose, orchid, man) is not, he says, a 
real or a single individual, but “a mere individuality”. Thus 
in the judgment, ‘ The rose has perigynous flowers,’ we are 
“treating the individuality of all roses as one by analogy:”! 
we mean that actual roses have the attribute in question.” 
Similarly, in the judgments, “Orchids are insect-fertilised,” 
“Man is by nature social”. On the other hand, the judgment 
which has a corporate subject (the rose family, the orchidean 
order, humanity), is not true of any and every individual 
singly “ but only of the kind taken as an individual”.* “The 
rose family is a descendant of a, a divergence from y, and a 
transition towards z.” “The Orchidean order includes 433 
genera and probably about 6000 species.” “ Humanity is the 
object of worship to Positivists.” 

When Bosanquet here alleges that the subject in each of 
these latter judgments is “a real and a single individual, and 
not a mere individuality,’* he is making at once a very 
significant admission and a highly questionable statement. 
In saying that the schematic pattern, represented by the 
generic concept ‘rose’ is “a mere individuality,”*® he is 
virtually admitting that its being complex and systematic 
does not render it any the less abstract. Secondly, though 
the rose family is indeed real enough and is a single family 
—in the botanical sense of that term, as signifying a certain 
distinguishable vegetable stock of which the continuous 
evolutionary history is more or less known—it is surely 
misleading to describe it as being “a single individual”. ° 
Similarly with the other judgments: the orchidean order is 
an order ; humanity is a title for the human race. To entitle 
families, orders and races ‘individuals,’ simply because (so 
far as I can follow the argument) they are highly articulated 
complexes, is surely to bring endless confusion into our logical 
discussions, and quite unnecessarily to burden ourselves with 
a cumbersome and unnatural terminology, as in the passages 
above quoted. Highly important and significant judgments 
can, indeed, be passed upon such entities, but this is not in 
the least incompatible with their being, at the same time, 
non-individual. A family, a clan, a nation, the human race, 


1 Op. cit., p. 229. 2 Op. cit., p. 227, cf. 199 ff 
3 Op. cit.,»p. 229. 4 Op. cit., p. 229. 

Here, as elsewhere, Bosanquet by addition of the word ‘mere’ 
directly reverses the meaning whick he more usually attaches to the term. 
Cf. op. cit., p. 135, “ Individuality or Absoluteness ;” and Vol. II, p. 257, 
“All finite individuals fall short of true individuality.” 

° Cf. op. cit., Vol. J., p. 229. 
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a political organisation, has in each case the complex type of 
unity and the kind of existence appropriate to its own special 
nature. However a family, through community of affections, 
sentiments, customs and the like, may be welded into a unity 
capable of withstanding the stresses and strains of the personal 
frictions and of the divergent interests of its members, and 
indeed to anticipate these by so moulding the individuals by 
prearranged influences as to create in them the favouring 
qualities of character, it is not thereby brought nearer in type 
to the individual. The ideal for a family is other than the 
ideal for an individual; and this is especially so as regards 
the kind of unity after which each has to strive. In saying 
this, I am not, of course, making any statement that Bosanquet 
would care to question; but these are none the less truths 
which he does seem to ignore. 

As regards humanity, Bosanquet has himself drawn atten- 
tion to these considerations. ‘The term ‘humanity,’ as he 
very properly recognises,’ takes account of the consequences 
that do or may follow from the interrelation of the various 
communities of men—international law, with its many pos- 
sibilities is an instance—and so has a corporate aspect which 
makes it more than the concept ‘man’. But as he states 
elsewhere,” 

“it is really very hard to show [it as possessing] a centre of identity. 
You can do something with an ideal human nature embodied in an 
individual, or with a national consciousness and history ; but is there 
anything at once definite and valuable that links together all humanity, 
as such, including the past /” 


The concept of humanity, like our concepts of the orchidean 
order and of the rose family, does indeed refer to a single 
entity, but like them has no meaning apart from the physical 
—and in the case of humanity also the spiritual— Universe 
within which they have made their appearance, and in terms 
of which their present nature, their past history and their 
future destiny can alone be understood. No finite entity, a 
family or race just as little as any individual, is knowable in 
and by itself. Everything finite functions as a part in a 
wider whole, and only through understanding of this context 
can it itself be understood. This is why Bosanquet is so 
justly emphatic that only in wholeness, which he entitles 
individuality, are truth and reality to be found. And in 
reply to what I have just said, it might therefore be argued 
that his terminology, however unusual and inconvenient, 
and however little in harmony with the genius of the English 


1 Op. cit., I, p. 59. 2 Essays and Addresses, pp. 174-175. 
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language, is at least so far consistent with the main trend of 
scientific teaching, and especially with that of the biological 
sciences. 

The implications of Bosanquet’s position will, I think, be- 
come clearer, if we consider this objection somewhat in detail. 
How far do the considerations which can be drawn from the 
part played by system, and by systematic interconnexion, in 
all scientific knowledge, support, and how far do they conflict 
with, Bosanquet’s adoption of individuality as being the 
criterion of truth and reality ? 

As we have already seen, Bosanquet’s sole argument for 
equating individuality and system is that both exhibit the 
same fundamental contrast to the ‘ merely abstract ’—that in 
both alike the unity is achieved in and by means of differ- 
ences and not, as in the abstract, independently of them. 
This argument is, however, suggested rather than directly 
propounded ; and obviously does not establish the conclusion 
required. ‘To do so, it would have to be supplemented by 
proof of what is the really essential point, namely, that there 
is only one way in which, in and by means of differences, 
genuine unity can be achieved—the unity of what in being 
system is at the same time individual. 

Here, it would seem, is the crucial point of divergence be- 
tween those idealists who follow Bradley and Bosanquet 
towards Absolutism, and those of us—I speak as an idealist 
—who find ourselves unable to do so. There are two alterna- 
tive attitudes which can be adopted towards the problems of 
Logic. If we model our beliefs on the lessons of human 
experience and of the sciences, there would seem to be over- 
whelming evidence against the view that the wider whole is 
always a higher type of unity than any of the individuals 
which go to constitute it, and therefore against the view that 
system and individuality are only different degrees of one and 
the same ultimate type. System, so far as any available ex- 
perience shows, is not a certain form or degree of a kind of 
wholeness which appears also in the individual. We have, 
for instance, no empirical evidence that the physical system 
within which organisms occur is itself an organism. It is 
seemingly a system so highly unified that a child’s shifting 
of the sand on the seashore alters the centre of gravity of the 
Milky Way. But this is precisely because the unity of the 
physical order is not of the more complex kind exhibited by 
an organism, but one that we may legitimately regard as 
lower in type. For what constitutes the individual, as 
Bosanquet is always insisting, is just his power of dominating 
circumstance, and his consequent capacity of self-protection 
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against outside influences. Whereas the Milky Way is at 
the mercy of the child’s spade, it is the privilege in some de- 
gree even of the lowliest organism to be able selectively to 
favour certain agencies at the expense of others. This is a 
characteristic of the organic and of the individual on every 
level on which they are found. They are selectively adap- 
tive; and such selective adaptation presupposes an environ- 
ment which is not itself self-variable (at least not in the same 
degree), and which is therefore, in its relative fixity, a 
sufficiently stable field for the acquisition of the habits and 
methods of response suited to the needs of each different type 
of living thing. Accordingly, from this point of view, there 
can be no ground for regarding the Universe as less perfect 
because one of its realms is purely physical. This does not 
prevent even that realm from being organic, in the etymo- 
logical sense of the term, to what is other than itself. Its 
dignity may indeed consist in the services which it renders to 
what we are entitled to call the ‘higher forms of existence. 
But even so, we should not be required—not at least on 
any empirical evidence—to consider it as other than strictly 
physical. 

There is, of course, a second method whereby the advan- 
tages of the higher types of existence may be conceived to be 
more widely extended throughout Nature than human ex- 
perience and the physical sciences have yet shown themselves 
in position to disclose. If we care, with Gustav Theodor 
Fechner, to be boldly speculative as to questions in regard to 
which the available evidence is so scanty as to allow of little 
more than sheer conjecture, we can argue that since in each 
human being unitary consciousness is physically conditioned 
by some eleven thousand million distinguishable neurones, 
embedded in a more or less homogeneous substance and 
elaborately interconnected, under the dual control of the 
cerebral hemispheres, there can be no objection of principle 
against our believing that parts of the physical world, while 
(in certain cases) conditioning lower forms of life, may like- 
wise be organic to a form of consciousness which is higher 
than any that we experience in ourselves. The Earth, as a 
whole, has itself, it may be, a higher and more godlike mode 
of existence than any of its creatures—being related to man 
and other living organisms somewhat as we are ourselves re- 
lated to the phagocy tes in the blood—its richer and more 
comprehensive consciousness having a ‘here’ and a ‘now’ 
in which day and night, sunset and dawn, summer and 
winter are always simultaneously present, and to which the 
poles and the tropics are alike contributory. That the Earth, 
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unlike the higher animal organisms, has no nervous system, 
is, as Fechner ingeniously contrives to argue, in and by 
itself, no conclusive counter-objection. 

I have made this passing reference to Fechner’s specula- 
tions, mainly in order to point out that even if, for the sake 
of argument, we accept them as suggesting genuine possibili- 
ties, we do not thereby succeed in showing that all existence 
has in itself life. What is suggested is not simply that physi- 
cal nature is more widely organic to life and consciousness, 
but also that however and wherever life and consciousness 
present themselves, even should they occur in forms higher 
than that of the human race, they are presumably, like the 
lower and better known forms, conditioned in their existence 
by an enormous complexity of contributing non-conscious 
factors, only part of which need be regarded as organic in 
constitution. So long as the analogies upon which the argu- 
ment has proceeded are kept in view, they can yield no evi- 
dence in support of the contention that what physically 
environs organisms is itself an organism. And if it be urged 
that there is a yet wider whole which can be so described, 
we pass to a different sphere of enquiry, and the kind of 
considerations dwelt upon by Haldane and other biologists, 
important as they are in their own field, have then com- 
paratively little relevance. 

But in any case, even were the circumstantial evidence of 
a different character, neither Bradley nor Bosanquet would be 
willing to rest their position upon any such basis. The use 
which Bosanquet makes of vitalist teaching, in regard to the 
animal organism, is really only to illustrate the same main 
point as he illustrates by reference to Julius Casar—the 
manner in which the unity of the individual dominates the 
processes which go to constitute it. What in Bosanquet’s 
view, as in that of Bradley, can alone decide the issue are the 
considerations by which they profess to have shown, on 
strictly metaphysical grounds, and by processes of purely 
dialectical argument, that individuality, conceived as a supra- 
relational type of unity, is our sole clue to truth and reality ; 
and by this belief they are irretrievably committed to a very 
different and much more sceptical view of the function of 
Logic—indeed to an attitude towards its problems which is 
the direct alternative to that which we have just been con- 
sidering. Logic, they declare, is being wrongly treated so 
long as it continues to be modelled upon the methods which 
have been found successful in solving the theoretical problems 
of practical life and of the sciences. Properly regarded, it is 
not a methodology of science, but a morphology of know- 
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ledge, i.e. a study of the various forms, less and more 
adequate, but all of them imperfect, wherein the individuality 
that is our sole clue to truth and reality manifests itself 
in the realms of appearance! On this view, the methods 
and criteria actually made use of by the sciences are of 
a quite different character, and can be allowed no more 
than a merely practical value as being temporary, and par- 
tially (though, in view of their metaphysical falsity, very 
surprisingly) successful expedients. Even our criterion of 
scientific truth is, they further argue, so describable. Since 
the metaphysical criterion is not itself directly available in 
actual practice, we have, they maintain, to content ourselves 
with those forms of individuality which are interpretable in 
terms of relation. This, in turn, means the substituting for 
individuality the conception of a system at once all-compre- 
hensive and internally coherent—an ideal that is practically 
efficacious, but philosophically untenable.’ 


1 Perhaps the most notable example of the manner in which absolutist 
Metaphysics intervenes to determine Bosanquet’s logical teaching is the 
very strange argument by which he supports his contention that the 
disjunctive judgment is the highest and most perfect form of our know- 
ledge. When, he argues (Logic, vol. i., p. 331), a universal enters as a 
whole (as the individual always does) into each difference, so far each 
difference excludes all the other differences. “A man’s having a hand 
does not interfere with his having a foot. But a man’s having a feeling 
in his hand does begin to make a claim on the universal, the man himself, 
which is to a certain limited extent incompatible with his having a feeling 
in his foot or elsewhere. And when we come to consider such acute in- 
terest or feeling as occasions the absorption of the whole mind in the per- 
ceiving or suffering member, then it is true to say, ‘The man perceives 
or feels either with eye or with ear or hand or foot,’ as the case may be.” 
It is difficult to make out what such argument can be taken as proving, 
save only this, that for Bosanquet the Absolute is so completely Individual 
that the conjunctive relations characteristic of system, and system itself, 
can have no kind of ultimate reality. 

2 Cf. Bradley, The Principles of Logic, 2nd ed., vol. ii., pp. 489-490, 
“The crown of our wishes may never be grasped... . Nay, I will not 
deny that this ideal may itself be a thing beyond the compass of intellect, 
an attempt to think something to which thought is not equal, and which 
logic in part refuses to justify. I will not pass this sentence, nor will I 
gainsay it. But one thing I will say. . . . It does represent that which, 
because it is absent, serves to show imperfection in all other achievements, 
takes away our rest in all lesser productions, and stirs our reason to a 
longing disquiet. There has come into us here, shut up within these poor 
logical confines . . . a vision of absolute consummation . . . which in 
other shapes has perplexed and gladdened us ; but which, however it ap- 
pear... isat bottom the notion of a perfected individuality.”” When 
in the immediately preceding paragraph Bradley attempts to define more 
precisely, in the general terms that are alone available, how such per- 
fected individuality is to be conceived, he has still to employ the term 
‘organism’ and twice the term ‘system’. The passage is otherwise 
strongly reminiscent of Hegel. 
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Joachim, in drawing attention to this alleged conflict be- 
tween Metaphysics and Logic, propounds the following 
dilemma. 

“  . . either current Logic must be superseded by a new Logic 
working within a hypothesis which Metaphysics can accept; or it 
must be recognised that Logic, as 4 partial science based on a fictitious 
assumption, formulates conclusions which are not merely provisional 
only, but also of necessity to a large extent false.”’! 


Joachim follows Bradley and Bosanquet in tracing the 
conflict to the distinction made use of in Logic, between 
knowing and the known. May it not, with greater justice, 
be traced to a much less fundamental and more remediable 
cause—the assumption that ahead of detailed enquiry, and 
independently of all empirical evidence, we are justified in 
treating Reality as being of the absolutist type, and therefore 
as not being compatible even with so essential a distinction 
as that between the knower and the known ? 

But Icannot here attempt to discuss the many issues in- 
volved. Already we have been carried sufficiently far from 
the subject in hand. I need only point out that this latter 
view of Logic is obligatory only upon those who accept the 
questionable assumptions upon which it is based. Does it 
not assume the ultimate self-contradictoriness of all relational 
thinking ; and is not this an assumption that neither Bradley 
nor Bosanquet has succeeded in substantiating? Does it not 
also rest on their equally sceptical account of the nature of all 
judgment, as asserting, not what is articulated in the terms of 
its content, but only instead a non-relational, transformed, 
and so far unknown Reality ?? It is only by means of such 


1The Nuture of Truth, pp. 119-120. 

2 Cf. in my previous article, note to p. 142. Bosanquet’s critical restate- 
ment of Bradley’s doctrine of the judgment does not, [ think, alter it in the 
essential point to which I am here referring. Bosanquet recognises that 
every proposition is as categorical as its elements permit. Even a hypo- 
thetical judgment (which is to be distinguished from a ‘ broken-backed 
sequence, asserting not a coherence but merely a given conjunction) is 
affirmed only within an actual system ; and to aftirm the hypothetical as 
necessary is to affirm the system as fact. But, as Bosanquet adds (Logic, 
vol. i., pp. 90, 275), there remains the question “ how and in what way it is 
capable of existing ; in other words, what is the kind and degree of its 
individuality”. ‘Thus the metaphysical criterion, which has always to be 
applied, does not allow him to regard system as other than an imperfect, 
relational form of a non-relational Absolute. Accordingly in the end 
Bosanquet still retains Bradley’s formula: “ Reality is such that... ” 
(ef. op. cit., p. 73), and in spite of himself, has to regard all judgments, in 
ultimate analysis, as being ‘ illustrative’ rather than ‘enunciative’ of 
Reality. As to what Bosanquet is suggesting, when he states (op. cit., 
p. 276) that “the real Ground, when made explicit, takes us into the 
province of the disjunctive judgment,” cf. above note 1 to p. 278. 
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doctrines—and I can see no obligation to accept either of 
them—that system can be alleged to be an imperfect form of a 
kind of unity that is more perfectly achieved in the Individual, 
Bosanquet can hope to make good his position only by show- 
ing that system originates in, and is the expression of, what 
is Individual ; and this not in any pluralist Leibnizian fashion, 
but in the manner which leads him (as it has also led 
Joachim) to eulogise the teaching of Spinoza as an invaluable 
propedeutic to all true philosophy. 

I may now sum up the conclusions which I have reached 
through criticism of the doctrines of Bradley and Bosanquet. 
These conclusions are mainly negative. First, there are two 
fundamentally different meanings of the term ‘identity,’ on 
the one hand in its application to the continuant, as found 
in things and in selves and in all change, and on the other 
hand in its application to what I may call the recurrent, as 
found in characters recurring in a number of distinct par- 
ticulars and in relations recurring in a number of different 
situations. The problem of universals, I have argued, bears 
only on the latter, and not on the former type of identity. 
Secondly, the universal is in all its various forms abstract. It 
can never appropriately be described as being either concrete 
or individual. ‘Thirdly, it is not identity in difference, but 
relatedness within a system, which is the more ultimate 
category. And lastly, as regards Bradley’s and Bosanquet’s 
general attitude towards the problems of Logic: in the pro- 
cess of establishing their doctrine of the concrete universal, 
they profess to have shown on dialectical, purely a priori, 
grounds, that Reality is not apprehensible save in terms of 
criteria which Logic is not able to justify but which it must 
none the less accept, and that when Reality is so interpreted 
it has to be envisaged in the absolutist manner. As against 
such argument, I propose to maintain that the only criteria 
available either in Metaphysics or in Logic are of a strictly 
formal character—we must not say merely formal, since this 
precisely is their peculiar merit, as rendering them applicable 
in all types of situation. Ultimate issues, whether between 
absolutism and pluralism, or between idealism and naturalism, 
must be settled more on empirical than on a priori grounds. 


(To be concluded.) 
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II.—THE DISTRIBUTION OF TERMS. 
By H. D. RoEwors. 


Discussions of minor problems in traditional logic are in 
these days generally regarded as a bore. They are commonly 
prefaced by an apology, and the people who chance to see 
such things in print, wearily remark, “ Good Lord, yet another 
one!” Such is the fashion. We are apt to forget that 
boredom is often the shadow cast by an enthusiasm; and 
that the wailing from him who is bored, is the complaint of 
one who can neither escape from, nor enter into, the interest 
which, for these very reasons, is to him so exasperatingly 
stale and unprofitable. This does not mean that all men are 
under a moral obligation to delight in what interests any one 
of them. But neither should the lone individual tremble at 
the possibility that what interests him may weary others. 
Rather let him state his interest plainly, and to those who 
fail to share it, wish a kindly ‘God speed’ as they depart. 

I propose to consider, in what follows, the problem of the 
distribution of terms as it arises in immediate inference. 
Students continue to have difficulty with the distribution of 
predicate terms, particularly in the case of O propositions. 
And skilled logicians continue to puzzle over whether or not 
there is a formal error in the partial inverse of an A proposi- 
tion. To the writer, the error is apparent, not real, and 
thinking it to be an error, is due to a serious omission in the 
ordinary exposition of what is meant by the distribution of a 
logical term. The making good of the omission leads to an 
understanding of both distribution and immediate inference 
which is well within the limits set by the demands for formal 
accuracy and general sanity-—standards often separated, yet 
essentially complementary. 

The best known statement of the alleged error is found in 
Keynes, Studies and Exercises in Formal Logic. “In passing 
from All S is P to its inverse Some not-S is not P there is an 
apparent illicit process, which it is not quite easy either to 
account for or to explain away. For the term P, which is 
undistributed in the premiss, is distributed in the conclusion, 

1 
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and yet if the universal validity of obversion and conversion 
is granted, it is impossible to detect any flaw in the argument 
by which the conclusion is reached. It is in the assumption 
of the existence of the contradictory of the original predicate 
that an explanation of the apparent anomaly may be found. 
That assumption may be expressed in the form Some things 
are not P. The conclusion Some not-S is not P may accord- 
ingly be regarded as based on this premiss combined with the 
explicit premiss All S is P ; and it will be observed that in 
the additional premiss, P is distributed.” ? 

In this passage we have both a statement of the difficulty 
and a proffered solution. Does the proffered solution really 
solve the difficulty? The obvious and direct test is to admit 
the additional premise suggested by Keynes, and observe the 
result. On its face, when this is done, the difficulty is met, 
and the inverse stands free from formal error. One may 
have certain misgivings over getting rid of a logical difficulty 
by such a patently ad hoc device. Yet what may seem from 
the manner of its introduction to be merely ad hoc may turn 
out to be a necessary condition in a more general and 
legitimate sense. One may grant at once that the assump- 
tion not-P’s exist, in fact the more inclusive assumption, 8’s, 
P’s, not-S’s and not-P’s exist, is made whenever the forms of 
immediate inference are all regarded as true in the ordinary 
meaning of that word. The error, however, which originates 
our problem, raises directly not a question of truth, but of 
validity. The charge brought against the inverse is not that 
it is false, but that it is invalid. When one remembers that, 
it becomes impossible to rest content with Keynes’ solution. 
Does one ever in logic overcome a formal error by citing an 
existential premise ? 

Let a man argue that John Smith is a Mahometan, for he 
holds the opinions all Mahometans hold. A logician informs 
him that he has committed the fallacy of undistributed middle 
and that his conclusion is invalid. Thereupon the man pro- 
duces John Smith, who in fact 7s a Mahometan. The con- 
clusion is true, but the error in reasoning stands. 

The rule which the partial inverse of an A proposition is 
said to violate is the rule that no term shall be distributed in 
the conclusion which is not distributed in the premise or 
premises from which the conclusion is obtained. This is a 
fundamental rule of major importance not only in immediate 
inference, but in the syllogism. In the partial inverse we have 


1J. N. Keynes, Studies and Exercises in Formal Logic, 4th Ed., 
pp. 189-140. 
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a form which, it is said, violates the rule, in that the predicate 
term is there distributed, although it is not distributed in the 
premise. In reaching the partial inverse by alternately ob- 
verting and converting, in no single step is the rule violated. 
That is the peculiarity and that is the crux of the error: by 
a sequence of steps in no one of which is a rule violated, a 
conclusion is reached which does violate the rule. Such a 
result strikes a blow at the entire system of formal reasoning. 
For the heart of that process is that valid reasoning invariably 
gives a valid conclusion. Here, we are told, valid reasoning 
gives an invalid conclusion. No additional premise adduced 
ad hoc to make the conclusion true, eliminates the problem 
of how valid reasoning could give an invalid result. 

It is to meet this situation that Keynes offers his additional 
premise, “ Some things are not P”. The solution is plausible 
only because it is disingenuous. Adequately examined it is 
found to fail in two ways. First, the ground he offers in 
support of it, does not support the form in which he states 
his additional premise, yet save in that form, his premise is 
not even an apparent solution. Second, admitting his special 
form even without good reason, his explanation still fails. 

Some not-S is not P. The commonest interpretation of 
particular propositions is that they imply existence. It is 
obvious, then, that if this inverse form is to be true, not-P’s 
must exist. Were there no not-P’s, there could be no not-S’s 
which could be, and yet not be P’s. At this point Keynes 
offers his premise, “ Some things are not P”. It is accepted 
because we realise it gives the needed assurance that not-P’s 
exist. ‘Then Keynes points out that in this additional pre- 
mise P is distributed. That removes the formal error and 
the explanation is complete. But the reason for accepting 
this premise is the need for assurance that not-P’s exist. 
Let us meet that need by a natural and direct assertion: Not- 
P’s exist, or, there are not-P’s, Either form willdo. Neither 
distributes P. Since the assumption that not-P’s exist, can 
be made independently of the distribution of P, the conclusion 
is inescapable that that assumption in itself does not correct 
the alleged error of distribution. This disposes of the reason 
Keynes offers to justify his additional premise. The reason 
justifies the assumption that not-P’s exist, but not the special 
form Keynes uses. 

That special form is selected solely because it effects a dis- 
tribution of P without which, to Keynes, the inverse is in- 
valid. As such, the choice is ad hoc in the worst connotation 
of that phrase. Almost any error can be gotten rid of by such 
practice. Yet not this one, for the error is that an invalid 
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conclusion is obtained by a valid process. Keynes’ additional 
premise establishes the conclusion, but it does not remove, 
much less explain, the alleged error in the process by which 
the conclusion was first obtained. So far as Keynes is con- 
cerned we still have to put up with a situation in which valid 
reasoning leads to an invalid result. 

One way out is to scrap immediate inference as a valid pro- 
cedure. This short and easy method appeals to many, but I 
am not convinced it is necessary. Let us re-examine the 
alleged error. It is true that in the partial inverse P is dis- 
tributed, and that P is not distributed in the A proposition 
which is our premise. It is also true that the ordinary state- 
ment of the rule governing distribution says, no term is to be 
distributed in the conclusion which is not distributed in the 
premise or premises. Is there not, then, an error in the par- 
tial inverse ? 

No. For the rule is incompletely stated, or improperly 
understood. When the rule is applied to the inverse it is 
applied as if distribution were something absolute, as if a 
term could be distributed or not distributed by itself. In fact, 
distribution is essentially a relative matter. A term is dis- 
tributed with respect to some other term when it is affirmed 
or denied in its entire extension, of that term. That is what 
distribution means and the qualifying phrases, ‘ with respect 
to some other term’ and ‘of that term’ are the ones we for- 
get. Take the premise of our present problem, an A proposi- 
tion. When we say, S is distributed, P is not distributed, 
that can mean only this: S is distributed with respect to P, 
P is not distributed with respect to S. If in any one of the 
forms of immediate inference based on this premise, P were 
distributed with respect to S, then there would be a violation 
of the rule. But in no form can any such distribution ,be 
found. In the form Some not-S is not P, P is indeed distri- 
buted, but not with respect to S. It is distributed with re- 
spect to a new term not-S. 

Are we not now in a worse state? It would be an error 
to distribute P with respect to S. Is it not a greater error to 
distribute P with respect to a term which does not even ap- 
pear in the premise? Before we attempt to deal with that 
question, it 1s well to realise completely all that is involved. 
If all the forms derived from the A proposition are examined, 
it becomes apparent that the partial inverse problem is but 
one among many. In the full contrapositive, All not-P 1s 
not-S, a new term, 7.¢., one not found in the premise, not-P, 
appears, and it is distributed with respect to another new 
term, not-S. Again, in the obverted converse, Some P is not 
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not-S, it is not-S which is distributed, distributed with respect 
to P, one of our original terms. 

To sum up our problem: We have a rule governing distri- 
bution. We have a premise, All Sis P. In the premise, S 
is distributed with respect to P, P is not distributed with re- 
spect to S. In none of the forms of immediate inference are 
either of these terms distributed in violation of the rule. But 
we do find a new problem. Our given terms, S and P, are 
distributed with respect to new terms, and new terms are dis- 
tributed with respect both to the given terms and to each 
other. How, on the basis of the given premise, can we dis- 
tribute terms which do not even appear in that premise ?! 
It is the validity of this distribution which is the genuine 
problem of distribution in immediate inference.” 

In any proposition more is asserted than greets the eye. 
The value and the business of immediate inference is to 
bring much of this unseen to light. The validity of im- 
mediate inference in the end rests upon its fidelity to fact 


1There is a parallel problem in mediate inference, where in a conclusion 
a term is distributed with reference to some other term or part thereof, 
although in the premises no direct relation between these terms is given. 
The distribution is established, of course, through the middle term. This 
means that a study of distribution in mediate inference is a study of under 
what circumstances and to what degree, distribution is a transitive relation. 

2 The following list gives the instances in detail. 
I. Original proposition: All S is P. Terms used, S and P. S is 
distributed with respect to P. P is not distributed with respect 

to S. 


II. Instances of given terms distributed with respect to new terms : 
1. 8S; Distributed with respect to not-P in the obverse and partial 
contrapositive. 
2. P: Distributed with respect to not-S in the partial inverse. 
III. New terms distributed with respect to given terms : 
1. Not-S; Distributed with respect to some P in the obverted 
converse. 
2. Not-P: Distributed with respect to S in the obverse and partial 
contrapositive. 


bo 


IV. New terms distributed with respect to each other : 

1. Not-P: Distributed with respect to nét-S in the full contra- 
positive. 

V. Terms not distributed : 

1. P is not distributed with respect to 8, either in the premise or 
in any inferred form, 

2. Not-S is not distributed either with respect to Al/ P, or with 

respect to not-P. 
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rather than upon the formal correctness of the processes of 
obversion and conversion by which the original premise is 
manipulated into the obverse, converse, etc. These processes 
are not themselves premises, but rules of operation. They 
are validated, if they are, by their correctness in giving us 
forms whose own validity is established independently of 
these rules of operation. In this they are on all fours with 
the rules of the syllogistic process. That the first problem 
of immediate inference is still a problem of validity, 7.e., a 
problem of formal correctness, is due to the fact that in 
immediate inference we are concerned with relations which, 
within limits, depend upon the formal aspects of our original 
propositions. 

The logical situation within which immediate inference 
operates is formulated in the law of excluded middle. Every 
term, on the basis of its specific character, at once determines 
its own negative, and these two terms exhaust the universe. 
A being given, not-A is determined. A and not-A divide and 
exhaust the universe. This is not a consequence deduced 
from the law of excluded middle. The law is the formulation 
of the fact. And each concrete instance of this fact carries 
with it its own justification. The universal validity of this 
situation rests upon our ability to see that the law is the 
formal formulation of such situations. In a word, what has 
just been said is itself but a description of a situation which 
is accepted—or rejected—on the basis of itself and not on 
the basis of the description.! 

When a proposition, S is P, is given, we have two original 
terms instead of one. Each of the two determines its own 
negative. Each term with its negative, exhausts the uni- 
verse, and that universe is the same for both pairs. All 
things, then, are S or not-S and P or not-P. Further, our 
premise gives us one relation of two of these four terms: ¢g., 
All S is P. The question which immediate inference sets 
for itself is this: to discover what other relations, if any, of 
the two pairs of terms, are determined by the given relation. 

There are, including the one given, eight possible relations.” 
The usual exposition of immediate inference proceeds by pre- 
senting independently conversion and obversion. This done 


1 Cf. A. J. Balfour, A Defence of Philosophic Doubt, Ch. II. 

2 The relations are : 
1. Sto P: original. 5. S to not-P.: obverse. 
2. Pto S: converse. 6. P to not-S : obverted converse. 
3. Not-S to P. partial inverse. 7. Not-S to not-P: full inverse. 
4, Not-P to S.: partial contra- 8. Not-P to not-S? full contra- 


positive. positive. 
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the determination of the remaining relations, if this is pos- 
sible, is obtained by successively converting and obverting, or 
vice versa, using these operations as formal methods. It is 
this last which obscures the real situation, for the student 
loses sight of the central fact that each form of immediate 
inference is a direct consequence of the initial determination. 

The formal procedure is a convenient tool, justified solely 
because it successfully and economically guides us through 
the psychological mazes engendered by the combination of 
such terms as not-S with not-P, etc. 

By way of illustration, we shall consider the consequences 
of an A proposition. Our initial situation, common for every 
form of proposition, is a universe every member of which is 
both either S or not-S and P or not-P. Whether S is P or 
not-P, or some one, some the other, is not yet known. Into 
this indeterminate situation, our given proposition introduces 
a specific determination: All Sis P.' What follows? The 
first fact of importance is that S has been distributed with 
respect to P. We then proceed, using our table of possible 
relations, as a guide. 

2. The consequence of the distribution of S with respect 
to P coupled with the fact that no term can be both P and 
not-P, enables us to see that No S is not-P, the obverse. In 
this form we are at once confronted by our problem of dis- 
tribution, for S is distributed with respect to a new term, 
not-P, and this term is also distributed with respect to S. 
The accepted formula for distribution simply fails to cover 
this situation. But are not the facts obvious? The assertion 
All S is P, establishes an equally complete denial of this re- 
lation of S to the negative of P. The obverse expresses this 
fact by its universal form. The double distribution it ex- 
presses, finds its justification in its fidelity to the logical facts. 

3. Since all S is P, there are P’s which are S’s. Are these 
P's all the P’s or only a part? We are not told, hence we 
limit our assertion to the certain fact, Some P—meaning 
precisely those P’s involved in the assertion, All Sis P—is S, 
the converse. It is well to note here that this is asserted 
without prejudice to the possibility that All P may be S. 
This is sometimes forgotten and it is said that conversion by 
limitation implies that the extension of P is wider than that 
of S. This is not true. Conversion by limitation merely ex- 
presses a wholesome refusal to go beyond the known facts. 

4. In 3 we discovered Some P tobe S. These P’s cannot 
also be not-S’s. We express this fact in the form, Some P is 


1 Number 1 in the table. 
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not not-S, the obverted converse. Once more we mean by 
our subject term, some P, precisely those P’s which in 3 were 
discovered to be S’s. That is the basis for the otherwise un- 
warranted distribution of not-S in this form. Nor can this 
distribution be understood apart from the relative character 
of distribution. For not-S is distributed—z.e., it is taken in 
its entire extent—but not with respect to P in its entire 
extent, but only with respect to a specific part of P—the Some 
P which we know to be 8. 

6. (It is simpler to consider 6 before 5.) All S being dis- 
tributed with respect to P it is apparent that when the ques- 
tion of the relation of mot-P with respect to S and not-S is 
raised, only not-S is available for a positive relation. At the 
same time, the assertion, Ali S zs P, does not exclude the possi- 
bility that some not-S even all not-S are also P. But if the 
latter possibility is true, there can be no not-P’s. A would-be 
not-P could not be S, it could not be not-S—it could not be at 
all. As has already been pointed out, traditional logic takes it 
for granted that there are not-P’s. That is said to be one of its 
major sins. Sin or not sin, let no one accuse traditional logic 
of not knowing what it is doing, or of inability to cope with 
specific situations in which its assumption is false. Every- 
thing in due order, and we shall come to thaf presently. 
Right now, let the assumption stand. There are not-P’s. 
These must be not-S. (This is the basis for the contrapositive 
forms.) It follows that in so far as there are not-P’s, there 
are not-S’s which are the not-P’s ; but it does not follow that 
these not-S’s are all the not-S’s—although this 1s possible. 
Hence, as in the case of conversion by limitation, we state 
the situation in the form, Some not-S is not-P, the full 
inverse. 

5. It is of the not-S used in the full inverse, that we 
assert, Some not-S is not P, the partial inverse. This is our 
original troublemaker. Yet it presents no real difficulty, 
provided we realise precisely what distribution means. Some 
not-S being not-P, it follows that all P can be distributed 
negatively with respect to those not-S’s. What would 
certainly call for explanation would be the claim that we are 
not entitled to that denial. 

7 and 8. The basis for these forms was indicated under 6, 
All not-P is not-S, the full contrapositive ; No not-P is S, the 
partial contrapositive. 

Mutatis mutandis the immediate inferences of E, I, and O 
propositions are obtained in similar fashion. The process 
meets no new difficulties. But the O proposition is always a 
pretty illustration of the relative character of distribution. 
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That the predicate term of an O proposition is distributed 
rests on the fact that while the term distributed must be 
taken in its entire extent, that with reference to which the 
first term is distributed, need be only a part of a term. Thus 
in Some S is not P, all P is denied, not, however, of all S, 
but only of some. Why, then, cannot the distribution be 
reversed and the O proposition converted? The usual answer 
is the rule, no term is to be distributed, etc. And to back 
this up it may be pointed out that granted Some S is not P, 
it may still be true that All P is S. That is sound, yet the 
feeling may remain that if Some S is not P means that all P 
is denied of some S, there should be some way of expressing 
that distribution in reverse form. The difficulty lies in the 
indeterminateness of the word some. Could the specific 
“some” of the subject, some S, be transferred to the predicate, 
then the O proposition could be converted: Some S is not P 
would yield, No P is one of those S’s which make up the some 
S which are not P. It is inconvenient, however, to express 
the fact in such cumbrous fashion. But that it can be ex- 
pressed, and when so expressed is true, is further evidence 
that distribution is always and essentially a specific relation 
of one term to another term or to a part of that term, never 
a property possessed by one term by itself. 

To emphasise this neglected aspect of distribution and to 
present the validity of immediate inference in the light of 
that fact, are the main objects of this paper. But no one 
can any longer deal with immediate inference—unless he 
merely damns it—without giving some consideration to the 
problem of the existential import of propositions. That is 
the rock upon which immediate inference is supposed by 
many to have foundered. And why, it is then asked, bother 
over the details of what is so completely sunk ? 

The principle which preserves immediate inference can be 
stated very briefly. Traditional ‘logic deals with the formal 
properties of genuine propositions—that is, propositions 
having genuine significance in actual usage. The direct 
existential import of a proposition is not one of its formal 
properties. That is the negative statement of our principle. 
The more general question as to whether any genuine pro- 
position can ever be completely purged of all existential 
implication, is a problem involving metaphysics as well as 
logic. On practical grounds traditional logic proceeds on 
the assumption that the four terms, S, P, not-S, and not-P, 
which every proposition of the S-P form determines, represent 
existing classes. This is an assumption, and it is known to 
be such. If the assumption is true, it is granted that im- 
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mediate inference in all its forms is sound. But the charge 
against immediate inference is that there are occasions when 
the assumption is false. And then, it is said, the logical 
structure of immediate inference collapses. 

The first part of the charge is true. The second is false, 
Since the direct existential import of a proposition is not one 
of its formal properties, formal logic accepts a statement of 
the existential import of any specific proposition, when that 
import is given, as additional information. This additional 
information is carried along with each formal inference, giving 
to each inferred form the interpretation which the information 
warrants. That is the positive statement of our principle. 

It is easy to substantiate and illustrate both aspects of this 
principle. Writes Mr. Russell, for example: “ General pro- 
positions are to be interpreted as not involving existence. 
When I say, for instance, ‘ All Greeks are men,’ I do not 
want you to suppose that that implies that there are Greeks,”? 
Surely Mr. Russell would not make such emphatic use of the 
personal pronoun, first person singular, in stating his under- 
standing of the existential import of his proposition, were 
that meaning inherent in the proposition itself. And as for 
his interpretation of particular propositions—that they do 
imply existence—“ Some fairies are ugly” is as genuine and 
true as “ All Greeks are men,” yet for many, that particular 
proposition does not mean, fairies exist, while they might 
understand the universal to mean, there are Greeks. 

Let it be granted that all Greeks are men and that whether 
there are any Greeks is either not known or false. This does 
not ruin conversion. It gives to “some men are Greeks” 
these alternative meanings: (a) if there are any Greeks, some 
men are Greeks; or (b) if there are no Greeks, still, if there 
were, some men would be, in the sense of would have to be, 
Greeks. Or consider the illustration which is often said to 
administer the coup de grdce to inversion: no mathematician 
has squared the circle. The inverse is, some non-mathe- 
matician has squared the circle. Who does not know that 
that statement is false? Evidently traditional logicians are 
supposed not to know. But that supposition is really an 
error. They not only know the inverse to be false, taken 


1A thorough examination of this problem and an exposition of the 
position here indicated is to be found in C. H. Rieber’s Footnotes to 
Formal Logic, Ch. V, University of California Publications : Philosophy, 
Vol. 3. My own indebtedness to that source is too pervasive to be in- 
dicated by particular quotations or references. 

» Bertrand Russell, Philosophy of Logical Atomism, Monist, 1918-19, 
p. 191. 
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literally, but they know that its falsity when so taken, is not 
due to its form. Additional information is here available: 
No one can square the circle. Knowing that and with the 
original proposition holding good, it can still be said, if, per 
impossible, anyone should square the circle, he would be a 
non-mathematician. The inverse expresses that fact.! 

There is no need to multiply illustrations. Using formal 
methods is never a good excuse for abandoning whatever in- 
telligence and relevant information it has pleased God to give 
one. Small wonder, if that is done, that the results of the 
formal procedure seem strange. These formal methods them- 
selves were in the first instance established by the mind’s 
ability to observe and set down the formal aspects of concrete 
situations. The employment of these methods must always 
be guided by that same intelligence. For, as Kant stated 
clearly, in the end there are no rules for the employment of 
rules. Correct employment depends upon our “ mother wit, 
the absence of which cannot be remedied by any schooling ”.” 

We have also that memorable remark of John Stuart Mill. 
“There is no difficulty in proving any ethical standard what- 
ever to work ill, if we suppose universal idiocy to be conjoined 
with it.”* This holds equally for any system of formal logic, 
but does not condemn its use by rational animals. 


1 Cf. C. H. Rieber, loc. cit. 

*Kant, The Critique of Pure Reason. Max Miiller’s translation, 2nd ed., 
revised, p. 109. 

°J.S. Mill, Utilitarianism, 13th ed., Ch. II, p. 35. 














IIIL—PUNISHMENT AS A MORAL AGENCY: AN 
ATTEMPT TO RECONCILE THE RETRIBU- 
TIVE AND THE UTILITARIAN VIEW. 


By A. C. Ewina. 


THE retributive theory may be defined as the view that 
punishment is of value not mainly or primarily because of 
any good consequences it may produce, but as an end-in- 
itself. It is expressed in what seems to be its most uncom- 
promising form by Kant, who says: “ Punishment can never 
serve merely as a means to further another good either for 
the offender himself or for society, but must always be in- 
flicted simply and solely because he has done wrong.” . . . 
“The law that thou shalt punish is a categorical imperative, 
and woe unto him who crawls through the serpentine wind- 
ings of utilitarianism in order to find out something which, 
through the benefit that it promises, will release him from 
the duty of punishment or even froma fraction of the penalty.” 
This seems to many an utterly barbarous and irrational doc- 
trine since it enjoins the infliction of pain for pain’s sake, 2.e., 
a type of action which would in any other case be regarded 
as the extreme of depravity. Meanwhile others say that any 
theory which justifies punishment simply as a means to good 
consequences takes from the word “ deserve ” all its meaning 
and ignores the essential fact that, if punishment is to be 
punishment at all, it must be inflicted for a past offence. 
Can we effect a compromise between the opposing points of 
view which have divided philosophers ever since the days of 
Plato? The object of my article is tentatively to suggest 
terms for a treaty of peace between the two rival factions. 

I shall open with two criticisms which at any rate very 
much limit the validity of the retributive theory. In the 
first place it seems to be quite obvious that, even if just 
punishment is an end in itself, it cannot be an end of greater 
value than moral reformation or the maintenance of peace 
and order in society. It may perhaps be an end-in-itself that 
a wicked man should meet his deserts, but surely it would be 
better still if he were reformed and made good, and supposing 
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the punishment, fixed by retributive justice, were inconsistent 
with his being reformed, surely it ought to be sacrified to the 
greater good. ‘To say that retribution ought to be the only 
or main purpose in punishment is to say that it is better that 
a criminal should meet his deserts than that he should be 
morally improved so as to cease being a criminal. It is to 
say that retribution is a more important end than the im- 
provement of character and the security or order of society, 
and this seems to me quite impossible. Nor is there any 
proof vouchsafed for it; when it is asserted at all it is always 
asserted on the strength of intuition, but if we appeal to that 
court the evidence of intuition seems to me all the other way. 
And here we must leave it. Unless you are prepared to 
maintain that it is more important that the criminal should 
be justly punished than that he should be morally improved 
and society made secure against crime, you must agree with 
me that retribution is not the only word about punishment. 
Just punishment may be an end-in-itself but it seems clearly 
far from being the only end we have to consider. If an end- 
in-itself at all, it must be one end among others, liable to be 
sacrificed for other goods at any moment. 

Secondly, I shall argue that the retributive theory must 
break down totally when applied in practice. There are the 
hackneyed but, I think, valid objections that it is impossible 
to ascertain the degree of moral badness implied in any crime; 
that it is equally impossible to ascertain the amount of suffer- 
ing that a given penalty will bring to a man without intimate 
knowledge of his nature; and finally that, if we could know 
these things, we should still have no means whatever of deter- 
mining the degree of pain which a given degree of moral 
badness deserved. In consequence of these difficulties many 
advocates of the retributive theory have abandoned the view 
that the quantity of punishment can be fixed by the principles 
of the theory but only who is to be punished. F.g., Bradley 
in Ethical Studies maintains that we ought to decide who is 
to be punished by means of retributive considerations alone, 
but having decided this we may fix the amount of punish- 
ment by other standards. But how is the retributive prin- 
ciple to decide who are to be punished? All who have 
sinned, I suppose, deserve punishment; but if that principle 
is to be carried out in practice the State will have to punish 
everybody, for everybody has sinned in some way or other. 
What we do is to punish those who have offended against 
certain definite laws, and this may be justified on grounds of 
utility or the greatest good but not by the retributive prin- 
ciple. Indeed from the retributive point of view it would 
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surely be very unjust to single out some men only for punish- 
ment by the State when all have sinned and so deserved some 
punishment. Even if everybody outside prison were better 
than everybody within, which can hardly be maintained, it 
would still be on retributive principles very unjust to punish 
some men severely, while others who, even if they are not as 
bad as the criminals, have very considerable moral defects, 
were not punished at all. Further almost every punishment 
brings pain inevitably not only to the guilty party but to 
those connected with him (his family, etc.) who are probably 
quite innocent of his particular crime. In the majority of 
cases two or perhaps more innocent people may suffer griey- 
ously through the punishment of one guilty. This may be 
justified as a sad necessity on utilitarian grounds, but it is a 
strange argument to say that we ought to punish the man 
guilty of a crime simply because retributive justice requires 
it when we know that it involves also in fact what retributive 
justice even more sternly forbids, namely the punishment of 
the innocent. Since itis impossible to determine the criminal’s 
guilt even approximately, since we have no means of measur- 
ing the amount of pain that a particular degree of guilt de- 
serves, since the State cannot punish every sin but only a 
very few in proportion to the whole and must therefore be most 
inequitable in its distribution of punishments, since in most 
cases the punishment of the offender will bring pain to inno- 
cent relatives as well, it seems almost certain that, every time 
the State interferes to punish, it will be doing more retributive 
injustice than retributive justice. Hrgo the retributive prin- 
ciple alone can never justify it in punishing; it would rather 
tell it to do nothing and so avoid retributive injustice. It 
might be a good thing for happiness to be in proportion to 
merit and unhappiness to demerit, but, if the State thinks to 
contribute to this good by punishing a few particularly gross 
and externally obvious offences, it is mistaken. If there is a 
right proportion that should exist between virtue and happi- 
ness, vice and misery, the State is much less likely by its 
action to contribute towards its realisation than to upset it 
still further. Therefore the retributive principle cannot serve 
as a justification of punishment. We must look elsewhere. 
The deterrent and reformatory theories point out good con- 
sequences that punishment may have and urge that it should 
be directed entirely by these consequences. They look entirely 
to the future and not at all to the past. Now the effects of 
punishment in the way of reforming the offender and deter- 
ring others from committing similar crimes are very important 
considerations undoubtedly and they must be the chief factors 
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jn deciding details, but there is a fundamental difficulty for 
theories of this type to get over—namely, if the justification 
of punishment lies solely in its future consequences, in what 
sense can it be said to be punishment for a past offence ? 
Why is it wrong to punish an innocent man? What is the 
connexion between punishment and guilt? My object is to 
try and answer this question without adopting the position 
that pain when inflicted on the guilty is an end-in-itself and 
is to be justified in any other way than by the good produced, 
I think we may find a clue by looking at it in this way. We 
must not identify punishment with the mere infliction of pain 
per se. It is not only pain that is characteristic of punish- 
ment, it is pain inflicted because of wrong done and after a 
judicial decision involving moral condemnation by an organ 
representing society. It is not only that the man suffers 
pain, but that he suffers it as a consequence and sign of the 
condemnation of his act by society as pernicious and immoral. 
Now this surely is a striking way of bringing home to him, so 
far as external symbols can, the wickedness of his conduct. 
The infliction of pain is society’s way of impressing on him 
that he has done wrong. If punishment as punishment ever 
contributes to a man’s improvement it does so in this way, 
and that presupposes that he has really done wrong. Since 
punishment is In essence condemnation, it cannot be right 
unless it is for a bad act, and that is where the reference to 
the past comes in. It is not because the end of punishment 
is the unattainable one of making the past act undone, but 
because punishment will not produce the best future conse- 
quences if it has not this reference to the past crime. I must 
admit that the cases in which punishment does really reform 
criminals are not very numerous, but punishment is not con- 
fined to criminal law. It may also be used in education, and 
here it would generally be admitted that the main object of 
punishment as applied to children is not retributive or deter- 
rent but, as it would probably be put, “to get them into good 
habits”. There are two ways in which punishment may 
achieve this object. In the first place the end may be secured 
by making them abstain from bad acts through fear of conse- 
quences till they eventually come to abstain even when the 
fear of punishment is absent and till they through habit have 
ceased to wish to act otherwise. But, secondly, it may also 
be secured if we make them regard the act as wrong by asso- 
ciating it with the emphatic condemnation of a teacher or 
parent whose authority they respect. The second is the 
better way, since it appeals to moral motives, and here the 
chief thing is to make the child see that the act is wrong. 
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This may be done by various means—by verbal representa- 
tion, by experience of the natural effects of the act, and by 
punishment in the strict sense. Unfortunately offenders 
frequently do not pay attention to words unsupported by 
anything more solid and palpable, and since the second way 
(experience of the natural effect of the act) is impracticable 
in most cases, punishment is sometimes needed to din the 
words in. 

But in the case of State punishment we must think more 
of the effects of it on others than on the criminal, since the 
others are more numerous and at any rate not less worthy of 
respect. The deterrent effects of punishment have been 
very much emphasised, and rightly so—they are of great 
practical importance—but punishment does not merely work 
on others by making them fear the painful consequences of 
committing a crime, it acts also in another way than the 
deterrent and of this I must now speak. The community 
must defend itself against the violation of its laws, otherwise 
they would not be laws. When a law is broken, the govern- 
ing body cannot sit still and do nothing, for such inaction 
would definitely encourage and in a sense even sanction other 
crimes. So it is easy to see that the neglect to punish will 
have consequences which are morally harmful. It will tend 
to make some people think that lawlessness does not matter, 
it will render the laws and government despicable in the eyes 
of many, and the moral judgments of those who represent 
and rule the State, being not carried out in action, will cease 
to be taken seriously at all and will lose what moral influence 
they possess. It is not merely that people will commit crimes 
when they have no fear of punishment, but that they will 
tend to think more lightly of the gravity of crimes, not only 
of the unpleasantness of their consequences. This is what 
will happen where crimes go unpunished, and, if punishment 
averts these evils, it is clear that it will have a good moral 
effect on the community, and an effect which cannot be 
summed up wholly by saying that it deters potential and 
reforms actual offenders. In particular, to punish an act 
implies a declaration that the act is bad, and the declarations 
of the State as to certain acts being bad enough to call for 
more or less punishment must have some effect on the general 
moral standard of the community. This effect must not be 
confused with a purely deterrent effect. A man who abstains 
from crime just because he is deterred abstains through fear of 
suffering and not because he thinks it wicked, a man who 
abstains because the condemnation of the crime by society 
and the State has brought its wickedness home to him 
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abstains from moral motives and not merely from fear of 
unpleasant consequences to himself. 

It may be retorted that crimes are so obviously wrong that 
we do not need the State to tell us they are wrong. But 
this would involve a misunderstanding of the situation. It is 
not that the plain man does not know a crime to be wrong 
unless he knows it to be punished by the State, but that he 
is apt to realise its wrongfulness more fully if it is punished. 
Men are apt to put wrong acts into twoclasses. In one class 
are acts that are really wrong but still excusable, acts that 
they will commit themselves under considerable temptation, 
though not perhaps under very slight temptation, and that they 
will not be very sorry for having committed, though they will 
admit them to be wrong. A man may treat in this fashion, 
say, unkind remarks made in anger or certain “somewhat 
doubtful” practices in business. But there is a second class 
of acts which are regarded as not only wrong but very wrong 
indeed, so wrong that “they simply must not be done on any 
account whatever”. I do not contend of course that this is 
ideal morality, but then it is no good fitting a theory of 
punishment for people who have ideal morality—they do not 
need it. We have to consider those below, not those above, 
the average level in discussing punishment. Now the re- 
moval of an act from the first class to the second class, 
provided it is really wrong and this does not involve the con- 
doning of a graver offence, certainly represents a moral 
improvement. But, by branding an act asa crime subject 
to fairly stringent punishment, the State definitely places it 
in the second class, the class of acts which “simply must not 
be done”. It is in this way that the State can by punish- 
ment make men realise more keenly the badness of certain 
actions. It is mot that men only think theft and murder 
wrong because these acts are punished, but they think them 
more wrong than they otherwise would. The fact that theft 
is punished by imprisonment surely does make people in 
general think of it as a worse offence; not because they are 
afraid of the punishment but because they think the crime 
must be bad in order to deserve such a punishment. Facts 
like these must have exercised an important unconscious 
influence on us as we formed our ideas of morality, even on 
the best. But the criminal code must not be expected to be 
of much moral help to the best; it is from the nature of the 
case intended for the weaker brethren, for those who are 
hovering on the borderland of crime, and this increased 
realisation of the badness of the act in question must hold 
back from crime a certain number of men who would have 
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otherwise succumbed to the temptation. It would not be 
correct to say in a case like this that the man always abstains 
merely through fear of punishment. That would not be true 
at all. He may abstain from crime not because owing to the 
existence of the penal system he thinks it less advantageous 
for himself, but because owing to this he thinks it more 
morally evil than he otherwise would do. We might put this 
effect of punishment by saying that the fact that certain 
actions are branded as serious crimes makes it “a matter of 
course ” for most people that they will not commit them. The 
benefit of this lies not only in lessening the number of people 
who do the act in question, but also in liberating attention and 
energy which would otherwise in many cases be needed to 
fight the temptation to do the act. For instance, if a man 
will not even consider the question of stealing, he is not only 
less likely to steal but less likely also to do what comes next 
in badness to stealing. For, if he had considered the question 
of stealing seriously, these acts would appear less bad by 
comparison with the still worse act of definitely stealing, and 
to commit them would tend to seem not a yielding to tempta- 
tion but an overcoming of it, since they were at any rate not 
so bad as what he was tempted to do, namely steal outright. 
“Sharp practices that come near the border-line ” would tend 
to seem an excusable compromise compared to actual stealing. 
But, where stealing is ruled out as an impossibility, the 
doubtful practices a man may be tempted to indulge in are 
contrasted not with the still worse act of stealing, but with 
the better course of true, and not only legal, probity. Of 
course this must not be taken as suggesting in any way that 
the majority of people would commit these, crimes if there 
were no punishment for them—I certainly do not think they 
would, but it does seem to me that a great many more people 
would be tempted, e.g., to steal than is the case now, and that 
among them would be many who do not now want to steal, 
not because of fear of punishment, but because they think it 
wrong. 

There must be added one very important reservation, 
namely that a system of punishments will only produce the 
required effect if it is not sharply opposed to existing ideas on 
morality. If the State makes punishable a kind of act which 
the popular conscience approves, it will not have the effect of 
making the latter disapprove the acts in question, at least not 
for a generation or two, It will rather tend to prejudice 
people in favour of the acts prohibited and to make them 
regard with sympathy and admiration those who defy the 
State in this matter. Unless the badness of the act is already 
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felt to a certain extent, the infliction of the punishment will 
not call attention to its badness, which is not admitted, but 
rather to the sufferings of the man who is punished, which 
are obvious and cannot be denied. The penal law will then 
simply be a ground of complaint against the authorities, 
except in the case of those submissive people who think of 
the ordinances of the government as though they were in- 
fallible, if there are any such people nowadays. Punishments 
inflicted for acts which a man thinks good or morally in- 
different take on for him the character of brute force, and 
the occurrence of many such punishments in the penal code 
would tend to make him despise laws in general. 

If punishments are excessively severe, the effect is likewise 
not to make people think worse of the acts punished but, if 
anything, better. or in that case they are much less likely 
to realise the badness of the act than they are to realise the 
cruelty of the punishment. Severe punishments may deter 
more, but against this must be set the fact that they tend to 
arouse sympathy with the delinquent and disgust with the laws, 
Attention will be diverted from the suffering caused by the 
crime to the suffering caused by the punishment, and the 
consequent sympathy with the unhappy offender may make 
men think of him as more sinned against than sinning, mor 
as a hero for daring to face such suffering than as a villain. 

This function of punishment may operate in two ways. In 
the first place it will, if generally just, help society to a right 
mental attitude towards crimes, and bring home the gravity of 
the offence not only (or perhaps at all) to the offender but at 
any rate to a number of others who might apart from this be 
willing to commit a similar crime. In the second place it 
may bring home the badness of the crime to the individual 
who has committed it. In that case it will be reformatory in 
its effects. But, unfortunately, for an ordinary criminal to be 
reformed in this way is rather the exception than the rule ; 
when criminals are reformed, it is generally due to auxiliary 
influences brought to bear on them while they are serving 
their term rather than to the punishment, gua punishment, 
itself. The moral effects on society are therefore much more 
important as a justification for State punishment than the 
moral effects on the criminal himself. Punishment in 
education on the other hand is intended almost exclusively 
to reform the individual punished, and for various reasons it 
certainly can do very much more in this direction than is the 
case with State punishment. But I should add that the chief 
point about punishment is the condemnation of a harmful or 
unworthy act which it expresses, not the pain inflicted, and 
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in consequence the punishment should be reduced to verbal 
censure where that is possible. The externally inflicted pain 
is only needed to impress the censure more on the mind of the 
offender and on others, where mere words would not impress 
it on them enough. 

Now, if we regard punishment in this way, it explains 
certain features of it to which a non-retributive theory does 
not usually do justice. It paves the way for a view which, 
while devoid of the irrationality of the retributive theory, yet 
has much in common with the latter. It certainly explains 
the importance of the reference to the past in punishment. 
It seems an essential part of punishment that it should be 
inflicted for a past offence and not merely as means to a 
better future like a surgical operation or a dreaded examina- 
tion. Yet if it is inflicted for the past and not the future, 
what is the good of it? It cannot change the past and make 
the evil act undone. Hence the fundamental antinomy in the 
theory of punishment. Onesidesays—punishment must be for 
a past act, otherwise it would be unjust; the other side says— 
punishment can only be justified by the good it does, but the 
good it does is not in the past, it can only be in the future. My 
solution would be that punishment is only justified by the good 
it does, but it can only do that good if it 1s for a past offence. 
If punishment serves as a kind of moral education for the 
community, it is far from purposeless, yet it can only serve 
this purpose if it is substantially just. Punishment really 
fulfils its purpose only if it leads people to think of the class 
of acts punished as bad, but, if these acts are really indifferent 
or good, to think of them as bad is clearly not a desirable 
consummation but the reverse. If the object of punishment 
is to make people think of the acts punished as bad, it 
obviously must not be inflicted unless these acts are really 
bad. We must not suppose that, because we cannot say de- 
finitely which persons are the better for these moral effects of 
punishment, that therefore it is as though no persons were 
the better at all. ecause punishment is directed towards 
the past it does not follow that this is its ultimate end; on 
the contrary we have only justified the reference to the past 
by showing that without it the future effects desired by us 
cannot be obtained. It should be inflicted because of a past 
offence but we must add aiso “as a means to a future good”. 
Only, the full achievement of the future good depends on 
punishment being condemnatory of the evil act, the recur- 
rence of which it is intended to prevent. I am not arguing 
that, because punishment depends on a reference to the past, 
it has no purpose beyond itself, only that the proper fulfilment 
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of that purpose requires as its indispensable condition the 
reference to the past. We cannot destroy the past, but we 
can to a certain extent destroy the evil effects of the past, 
and this is what we are trying to do in punishment. This is 
analogous “ not to ‘locking the stable-door after the horse is 
stolen,’ but to trying to recover the stolen horse”. Now what 
are the effects of a crime? One of the chief is that it makes 
other crimes of the same kind more likely in the future. The 
act has set a precedent and, unless something is done to counter- 
act it, a precedent tends to be followed. Anunpunished crime 
encourages other crimes, and failure to punish tends to throw 
the law and its administrators into contempt. ‘The more the 
crime is committed, the less people will feel ashamed of com- 
mitting it. The State has established a law forbidding an 
act, but, if it does not interfere by punishment when the act 
is done, it is tacitly sanctioning the act: not to punish is 
often to permit. Now these effects of the crime must be 
counteracted and annulled, and in so far as they are due to 
the crime as an example, they must be annulled by an 
opposite example; in so far as they depend on or consist in 
a setting aside or weakening of the law, that law must be 
reasserted and reasserted emphatically. This is done by 
punishment. 

Similar considerations explain why it is desirable that there 
should be a certain rough proportion between the penalty 
and the offence, and why a worse crime should be punished 
more than a lesser one. For one of the requirements of a 
good moral code is that there should be a right proportion 
between values, and, in so far as the penal code affects popular 
morality, it ought to help and not hinder right judgment in 
this matter. To punish one kind of crime more severely is 
tantamount to saying that it is worse than another and this 
ought not to be done unless it really is worse. Otherwise 
you will be doing more to repress the lesser evil than the 
greater and you will be suggesting and encouraging a wrong 
estimate of values. F.g., it is often said that in this country 
offences against property are punished with a disproportionate 
severity as compared to other offences. If this charge is true, 
our penal law will have the effect of encouraging the harmful 
tendency to attach excessive importance to material goods, 
For similar reasons attention ought to be paid to extenuating 
circumstances in fixing the penalty, for they do make the 
crime less bad. 

It is easier to see how the infliction of a certain degree of 
pain may be an appropriate expression of a certain degree of 
moral condemnation than to see how it could be required to 
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establish a proper balance between two such incommensurable 
conceptions as moral guilt and suffering. The punishment is 
like a special language required to express moral views both 
to the community in general and to the culprit who suffers it, 
to be used where censure is inadequate for the purpose. The 
same degree of punishment may convey very different degrees 
of censure in different ages and countries, so it cannot be said 
that any particular punishment is permanently and absolutely 
adequate to any particular crime, only that it is an adequate 
way of reading the mora] lesson required for those for whom 
it is meant. On the whole, the more sensitive men are to 
moral ideals, the less punishment should be required to din 
them in, and the more the punishment necessary for this 
purpose can be reduced, the better. But whether punish- 
ments in general are severe or not, it remains of considerable 
importance that there should be a proper scale of offences and 
that minor faults should not be punished as severely as major. 
All this must be interpreted as leaving open the possibility 
that, if men were morally sensitive enough, censure alone 
might be adequate to convey the lesson without any further 
penalty, but even so we should still have to recognise different 
degrees of censure and these would cause different degrees of 
ain or trouble. 

All this does not show that justice is an end-in-itself, only that 
it has value as a means. But it still may be an “end-in- 
itself,” ! and I think that we can now avoid the difficulties of the 
retributive theory in this connexion. The retributive theory 
seems irrational because it makes an end-in-itself of pain, that 
is, of something which must be admitted to be an evil and 
not a good per se; and further it seems incompatible with 
the whole tendency of ethics in all other fields but this. 
Everywhere else the moral course is never to inflict pain 
except as a means toa greater good; in the case of punish- 
ment we seem to be required to inflict pain as an “ end-in- 
itself”. But if it is difficult to think of pain qua pain as an 
“end-in-itself,” it is not difficult to think of rightful moral 
disapproval as an “end-in-itself”. On the contrary it seems 
obvious that a right attitude of disapproval towards wrong 
acts not only may but must be an “end-in-itself”. A right 
attitude towards good is an “end-in-itself” if anything is, and 
a right attitude to good must carry with it, as its correlative, 
a right attitude to the opposite of good, evil. It is an “end- 
in-itself” that we should be in a state of mind that approves 


1T only mean by “ end-in-itself”’ that it is good otherwise than as a 
mere means. I do not imply that the value of anything as an end is un- 
affected by the rest of reality. 
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those acts which are good and condemns those which are 
evil. Now, if we hold fast to the view that the essential 
thing about punishment is the expression of moral condemna- 
tion, let us see what happens. A right attitude towards evil 
we have seen to be an “end-in-itself”; but if so it is surely 
intrinsically good that this attitude should be expressed in an 
appropriate manner. In flagrant crimes expression of con- 
demnation by words alone would be inappropriate ; it would 
not be emphatic enough for the seriousness of the situation. 
What would be the meaning that a mere verbal censure in a 
case of, e.g., murder would convey? However strong the 
words used, they would not make people think that the 
authorities were taking it seriously. The only answer ap- 
propriate to express moral indignation at such a crime is 
punishment. We can indeed imagine a state in which people 
were so sensitive to rebuke that nothing beyond verbal censure 
was needed ; but few would contend that that golden age has 
arrived yet ; and, till it comes, a government that was content 
to deal with delinquents by words only would simply lay itself 
open to ridicule and contempt. But this is not to say that 
the pain as such is an “ end-in-itself” in punishment. What 
is “an end-in-itself,’ I should hold, is chiefly the moral 
attitude towards evil which punishment, in so far as it is right, 
both expresses and cultivates, and secondly, in a very minor 
degree, the fitting expression of this condemnation by words, 
by the infliction of further pain or by both together. I mean 
by “fitting expression” the expression best calculated to 
convey to “people in general” the sentiments of those in 
authority on the gravity of the offence. The best way of 
expressing these sentiments will vary with the temperament 
and the prevailing customs of the people. Needless to say I 
do not mean that punishment is “an end-in-itself ” just because 


‘it expresses the sentiments of those in authority but only in 
‘so far as these sentiments are right sentiments; and in most 


cases they are at any rate much better than the sentiments 
of the criminal who is condemned. ‘The pain, if an “end-in- 
itself” at all, is such only because it expresses a right mental 
attitude, not because it 1s in itself good that suffering should 
be in proportion to vice. To establish an approximately fair 
distribution of suffering in proportion to badness isa task 
altogether beyond the powers of the State, but to find a 
punishment that will convey or suggest an approximately 
adequate degree of disapproval is not. The punishment 
must be large enough not to encourage people to think too 
lightly of the crime and not so severe that it makes them 
think rather of the sufferings of the criminal than of the wrong 
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done by him; and to find a suitable punishment for that 
purpose is not beyond human capacity. So the difficulties 
involved in the view that pain is an end-in-itself seem to 
disappear. It would probably not be right to speak of the 
infliction of pain on the guilty as having value merely asa 
means, for it may have some derivative value in so far as it 
expresses moral condemnation in the appropriate way ; but 
this only belongs to it as the symbol of something more im- 
portant. The pain is certainly not an end in virtue of itself, 
but only in virtue of what it stands for. But the central 
feature of the punishment is not the pain, it is the disap- 
proval which the pain expresses, and that is an end-in-itself, 
But it remains true that it is not chiefly as an end-in-itself 
that punishment is of value ; in inflicting punishment its future 
moral and social effects and not its intrinsic value per se are 
the chief things to consider. For it is far more important 
per se that the punishment should exercise a right influence 
on society and on the offender than that the sentiments of 
those in authority should be appropriately expressed by it. 
Only we must add that, for the punishment to work well, it 
must in general be a fitting expression of a right degree of 
disapproval; neither so lenient as to arouse ridicule nor so 
severe as to arouse indignation, and above all not unjust. It 
must condemn an act that is really wrong, not an act that is 
right. 

My view thus agrees with the retributive view in insisting 
that punishment is and ought to be essentially for a past 
offence and in holding it to be an end-in-itself, it differs in 
making the valuable element in punishment not the pain in- 
flicted in proportion to desert, but the moral disapproval implied 
thereby, and in insisting that the ‘‘ chief thing about” punish- 
ment (far more important than its own inherent value, which 
is comparatively small) is its consequences, how it works. I 
should maintain that, where possible, as often though not 
always in education, the external infliction of pain should be 
avoided and the punishment confined to censure. Punish- 
ment in its usual sense should only be inflicted if the censure 
is not strong enough “to do its job.”” If we pay attention to 
the pain of punishment rather than to the disapproval ex- 
pressed, we encourage excessive severity and run the risk of 
associating duty with brute force and unnatural constraint 
in a way that makes it seem distasteful to a free man. But, 
while this remains true, it is unfortunately necessary in 
practice to pay quite as much attention to the deterrent 
purpose as to the more strictly ethical aspects of punishment. 
To be prevented by fear of pain from committing a crime 18 
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not in itself moral; but not to bring this motive to bear on 
potential criminals would be to sacrifice the community to 
the criminals. Thus deterrence is of no ethical value in 
itself; but it is justified not only as a means of enabling 
possible victims of crimes to escape pain but also in order to 
attain the great ethical values which are dependent on the 
order and security of social life. In my paper I have confined 
myself to other functions of punishment because of their 
close connexion with all that is valid in the retributive idea, 
but you must not think therefore that I regard the deterrent 
function as unimportant. 

But what makes a punishment a punishment is not its 
deterrent function but its connexion with past guilt, and the 
object of the theory that I have tried to expound is to do 
justice to this fact about punishment without incurring the 
reproach that I have made the infliction of pain as pain an end- 
in-itself. It is important to note that most of the difficulties 
of the retributive view sprang either from its refusal to take ade- 
quate account of consequences or from its excessive emphasis 
on the pain of the punishment as pain. If we avoid these 
mistakes, we may attain a view that includes its strong points 
without including its difficulties. The retributive theory 
insists that punishment ought to be for a past offence, 
utilitarianism that it ought to be for a future good, but may 
it not be for both? Perhaps it can only play the latter rdéle 
effectively by first playing the former, and perhaps by playing 
the former réle it ipso facto plays the latter. 
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IV.—PROBLEMS RAISED BY THE 
A PRIORI IN KNOWLEDGE. 


KANTIAN 


By G. GALLOWAY. 


RATHER more than a generation ago the Kantian theory of 
knowledge was widely accepted by philosophical students in 
this country. A well-known writer concluded a volume on 
Kant, published in 1881, with the words: ‘‘The categories 
and the particulars of knowledge are therefore simply the 
various real relations in which intelligence manifests its acti- 
vity, and builds up for each of us the fair fabric of nature.” ! 
And Kant himself had declared: ‘‘ We ourselves introduce 
into the appearance that order and regularity which we term 
nature.”* It is perhaps symptomatic of a change in the 
philosophical climate that Prof. Whitehead, in his recent book, 
Science and the Modern World, lays it down that nature is a 
self-contained system whose mutual relations do not require 
the expression of the fact that they are thought about. And 
probably many will now agree with him. Realism, for a time 
moribund, has been showing signs of a renewed vitality. 
There are, however, various reasons for a change of attitude 
to Kant. For instance, it is clear that he tends too much to 
regard knowledge as a stereotyped whole, so ignoring its 
plastic character and its long development as a social function. 
_/Along with this, and in part explained by it, he makes as- 
~ sumptions which are psychologically untenable. Thus he takes 
it for granted that the knowing process begins with a mani- 
fold of unrelated sense-data which are somehow present in 
the mind. But against this it is convincingly maintained 
that the chaotic manifold is a false abstraction, and for it we 
must substitute the psychological continuum which is sub- 
jected to a gradual process of differentiation. In the circum- 
stances it was natural that Kant’s conception of knowledge 
as a process of synthesis exercised on unordered sense-data, 
a process which has a constitutive character, should be 
doubted or denied. 


1J. Watson, Kant and his English Critics, p. 402. 
2 Kritik der Reinen Vernunft, ed. Kehrbach, p- 134. 
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It is not necessary here to state Kant’s theory of know- 
ledge, so I confine myself to one or two points which ought 
to be kept in mind. He sometimes speaks of the a priori as 
the factors contributed by the mind to experience, but it is 
more accurately defined to be those elements which are pre- 
supposed by the consciousness of self as related to an orderly 
world. In other words the a priori elements are involved 
in the structure of self-consciousness, and it is due to their 
function of organising experience that the ego comes to be 
conscious of itself as at once related to and distinguished from 
objects. Just because they are implied in the structure of 
the conscious self these elements go to constitute our orderly 
world of experience which becomes an object for the mind. 
The a priort factor, therefore, while it is meaningless apart 
from experience, is not evolved from experience: its opera- 
tion is presupposed by the fact that experience is an ordered 
and connected whole. It is true, however, that a category, 
taken in abstraction, would be a priori for Kant, though not 
constitutive, because it had merely reference to a possible 
experience. At the same time he holds that a priori cate- 
gories are constitutive in the determinate form of schematised 
judgments, and if we are to be accurate, it is the category 
schematised in time, and expressed in judgment, which 
organises our world. 

It would now be widely admitted that space and time, re- 
garded as inclusive wholes, are not, as Kant supposed, forms 
of intuition, but are conceptual elaborations. Kant himself 
recognised that the space and time of experience only come 
to be known in and along with objects, and this really implies 
that the form of intuition is not to be taken in abstraction 
from the categorial determination. Nevertheless Kant clings 
to the idea that mathematics derives its certainty and neces- 
sity from the a priori character of space and time-intuition. 
Here the recent trend of mathematical thought has been 
decidedly against him. As Whitehead remarks, ‘‘ The cer- 
tainty of mathematics is due to its complete abstract general- 
ity.”! It deals with abstract conceptions of order and class, 
and from its presuppositions develops with certainty and 
necessity the implications of its data. Its conclusions have 
no necessary reference to a world extended in space and time, 
though, as Kant saw clearly, they are a priori in the sense 
that they are not empirical generalisations. The cardinal 
number two is not a concept generalised from the observation 
of pairs of things in nature and does not depend on them. 


1 Op. cit., p. 33. 
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The necessity that the angle in a semi-circle should be a right 
angle follows logically from the definition of the construction 
of a circle through its equation: its truth is not affected by 
the possibility that there are no real circles in nature, nor by 
the conclusion that the space of nature is non-Euclidean,. 
To put it otherwise, the certainty of mathematics is due to 
its exhibition of logical implications or functional correspond- 
ences based on its definitions, and its validity is not derived 
from the constitution of the world of sense-perception. In 
fact we may generalise and say that all abstract and logical 
thinking which deals with universals is a priori, by which we 
mean that its operations and inferences flow from the general 
character of thought, a character which is not empirically de- 
rived. But conceptual processes of this kind, whose validity 
in no way depends on sense perception, can never be taken to 
constitute the specific relatedness of things in the spatio-tem- 
poral world. 
Let us now turn to consider how Kant’s argument in the 
Transcendental Analytic fares. There it is contended that 
the schematised categories, expressed in judgment and all 
resting on the unity of apperception, are forms of synthesis 
which are constitutive of our orderly experience in space and 
time. Unity and plurality, substance and attribute, cause and 
effect, are forms of synthesis logically presupposed by self- 
consciousness: they are the work of understanding without 
which there would be no objects and so no consciousness of 
a self in relation to objects. To put it briefly, the analytic 
unity of self-consciousness presupposes the synthetic unity of 
the manifold brought about by the intelligence. This is too 
familiar to need elaboration. It is noteworthy that Kant 
always assumes that the representation of what is combined 
can never be derived from sense-experience which, he believes, 
can only supply a chaotic manifold. This leads straight to the 
conclusion that the understanding makes nature, for nature 
is an ordered whole. There are various objections to this 
theory, some of which need not be urged at present. Here I 
desire to consider more particularly the problem of universals, 
and especially the question of qualities and relations as uni- 
versals. It is of course evident that for Kant the category as 
applied predicate is a universal, and goes to fashion the object 
to which it is referred in the act of judgment. Where does 
this lead ? 

It is easy to see that the logical conclusion of this train of 
thought is the reduction of the object to a system of uni- 
versals. The substance to which attributes are referred, 
since it is a category of the understanding, is itself a uni- 
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yersal, and can confer no specific individuality on the object. 
The result is, to use the words of Bradley, that “all the 
qualities of the ostensible subject pass into the condition of 
a universal connexion of attributes”. The inevitable corollary 
is that the ostensible subject becomes a mere appearance, 
and the true subject of all predicates is the absolute Individual 
or Reality. Yet to say that the true meaning of every judg- 
ment is the reference of an ideal content to reality is certainly 
not what we intend in most judgments, and it ignores the 
practical and specific interest we have in making any given 
judgment. Our purpose and interest in judging is not to 
refer to reality in general but to some special aspect or 
feature of reality. Moreover, if all the contents of the pheno- 
menal world are merely adjectives which qualify the one 
Real, it is inexplicable why the mind comes to be confronted 
with a plurality of objects which seem to have a character 
and individuality of their own. Perhaps it may be objected 
that Kant is not committed to the conclusions of speculative 
idealism, because he usually assumes that sense-affection 
points to something beyond itself, and there is a Ding an sich 
in the background. And it is plain that in his Refutation of 
Idealism he was much concerned to differentiate his own 
standpoint from that of Berkeley. He seeks to do this by 
showing that inner experience as the consciousness of succes- 
sion in time is only made possible by the reality of outer 
experience, which supplies the permanent and co-existent in 
time. ‘To put it generally, inner experience is a development 
which presupposes outer experience as its basis. But after 
going over again Kant’s own words in the Refutation and 
the Preface to the second edition of the Aritik, I cannot help 
feeling that he does not face the issue quite fairly, and there 
is an ambiguity in his statements. At one point he argues 
that this permanent must be due to a thing outside me, and 
not to my representation of such a thing.' Here one concludes 
he has the‘ thing in itself ’’in view. On the other hand it is 
obvious that on his own theory substance as the permanent 
in time is a category of the understanding, and so does not 
belong to the ‘thing in itself’. If so, then Kant does not 
show, what he ought to have shown, that mind which 
schematises its categories in the form of inner sense or time 
could, in terms of its inner process, possess the idea of a per- 
manent in outer experience in contrast to which it could 
reach the idea of itself as a centre of inner experience. Kant 
evades this difficulty by referring to something which is not 


1 Kritik, ed. Kehrbach, p. 209. 
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a mere representation. The trouble is that he thus implicitly 
casts a burden on the ‘thing in itself’ which that colourless 
residuum is incapable of sustaining. 

The problem with which Kant was here struggling is 
important, and it meets us in other forms of idealism. For 
instance, one cannot find in Lotze and in Ward a satisfying 
explanation of the permanence of co-existing elements in 
outer experience in terms of their own idealism. Thus Lotze 
states that the relation of between which connects a and b is 
only for consciousness, and so far as it exists objectively the 
relation stands for the reciprocal influence which they exert 
on one another.’ This view, it seems to me, is only super- 
ficially plausible because it tacitly presupposes that a and , 
regarded as interacting, are already presented as co-existing, 
A like difficulty is involved in Ward’s endeavour to interpret 
co-existence in space in terms of a monadistic idealism. We 
agree with him that our conceptual space has its precursor 
and condition in the much more elementary experience of 
extensity, which is connected with the body and its qualita- 
tive differences of ‘local sign’. But while this is important 
psychologically, the epistemological problem of what is im- 
plied in the feeling of extensity remains. We have to ask 
how the individual experient, whose inner life has only 
protensity or duration, can evolve from the succession of its 
inner states the very different experience of permanent and 
co-existing elements. The psychologist will perhaps say 
that this is given by the“ local signs” of the body, but it is 
evident the bodily experience is only possible because a real 
co-existence was already there to interpret. The idea, in 
short, is implicitly presupposed, not derived and explained. 
And it is even doubtful if the elementary feeling of duration 
could be given in experience apart from that original 
togetherness of elements which the feeling of extensity | pre- 
supposes. Hence to say with Lotze that the objective 
counterpart of the experienced togetherness of a and } is 
merely the reciprocal influence of a and b upon one another 
gives no answer to the question how the experience of a 
succession in consciousness can create the consciousness of 
co-existence. 

Our conclusion therefore is, that a more realistic theory of 
the object as a unity of qualities and relations is necessary 
than any v hich can be given in terms of the Kantian theory. 
Kant himself admitted that we only know the definite 

1 Logic, Eng. trans., p. 480. Cp. the statement in the Microcosmus, 


Eng. trans., vol. i., p. 230. ‘ Out of the world of spaceless impressions 
the soul fashions the perception of the world in space.” 
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qualities and specific relations of particular objects from ex- 

rience, though he supposed there was a constitutive activity 
of mind which determined in general that certain categories 
or predicates should belong to objects. It isa@ priori that a 
given object should be qualified, not that it should have this 
specific quality. The point which first demands consideration 
is the so-called constitutive function of universals.! Here we 
have to recall the fact, that to show that a universal is not 
reached by empirical generalisation is not to show that it 
enters as a constitutive element into particular objects. I 
agree with Prof. Stout that the characters and relations of a 
particular thing are as particular as the thing itself. About 
his theory that class-universals denote a peculiar type of dis- 
tributive unity not further analysable I do not feel convinced. 
For it is hard to suppose we reach the idea of a class of this 
sort by a kind of immediate intuition; and if the idea is 
gained by a selection of relevant resemblances identity as a 
universal is implied.* But it is not necessary for our argu- 
ment to dwell on this point. The important thing is that 
we can never reach the particular entity which exists unless 
its qualities and relations are as particular as itis itself. Ifa 
particular individual can only be known by its qualities, and 
these are universals, then the individual as such cannot be 
known. Hence these qualities and relations cannot be the 
product of the synthetic and universalising activity of the 
understanding : they must already be involved in the pre- 
sentation to sense, and afterwards be interpreted by the 
cognising mind. 

If it be true then, as it appears to be, that the Kantian 
theory breaks down before the particular and concrete facts 
of existence, it follows that we must reconsider the implica- 
tions of sense-data or sensa on the one hand, and the status 
and function of universals on the other. Let us begin with 
the former problem. 

Now in this connexion it is not enough to offer, what Kant 
neglected to do, a view of the evolution of experience from 
sense, through perception, to conceptual or rational know- 
ledge. Nor is it sufficient to posit the irreducible basis of 


1The difficulty that emerges here is an old one, and Plato, in the 
Parmenides, showed the perplexities which attach to the péOefs of the 
particular in the form or universal. Whitehead treats the universal as an 
eternal object which has ‘ ingression’ into the particular event, and this 
means the way in which the evens shapes itself owing to the being of the 
object. The conception is difficult, and it leaves various aspects of the 
problem of universals untouched. 

* Vide his paper on The Nature of Universals and Propositions. 

* Op. Husserl, Logische Untersuchungen, pp. 113, 147. 
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experience in a Vorstelluwng, or in a feeling-continuum which 
undergoes differentiation. We must be sure the basis ig 
adequate, and if it is adequate we ought to be able to show 
that the features of experience as it develops do not pre. 
suppose more than this. But, we have already urged, more 
is presupposed. Here it may be argued that the sensa are in 
all respects identical with the qualities we sense, and form 
the data beyond which we cannot pursue our analysis. But, 
if so, we appear to be committed to the view that the function 
of the experient individual is simply by an act to apprehend 
the sensa, which are independent of the apprehending and 
already complete in themselves. This is a difficult position 
to maintain in its entirety. But, it will be said, if you deny 
this you are committed to some kind of theory of representa- 
tive perception in which the zepresentation plays the part of 
a peculiar tertiwm quid intervening between the subject and 
the extra-mental reality. This too would be a difficult concep- 
tion which accords ill with our habitual ways of acting in which 
we assume we are in direct relation to things. On the other 
hand this objection has less foree when we hold that the 
extra-mental real must be conceived as active, and directly 
reveals its own nature through its interaction with the ex- 
perient subject. On this view our sensa would be the 
expression of what things are, for a thing discloses itself in 
its way of acting. But it would also be true to say that 
sensa reveal the nature of the experient subject as he expresses 
himself in his reaction to things. They are real, though not 
real apart from the interaction of the two factors in ex- 
perience. 

The point I wish to press is, that while from the psycho- 
logical standpoint we may take the presentation-continuum 
and the sensa which emerge within it to be ultimate, we 
cannot do so from an epistemological or metaphysical stand- 
point. Weare bound to ask whether our sense-data do not 
carry with them implications which point beyond themselves. 
The answer must be that they do. For it is undeniable that 
all experience is selective, and presupposes an environment 
which is continuous with but extends beyond what is actually 
experienced here and now. The reality of things of which 
we are not at present conscious, but of which we may become 
conscious, is a constant implicate of our experience. If this 
be so, the realm of possible experience must have a reality 
and unity of its own which does not depend on the fact that 
it may come within the sphere of cognition. In other words, 
the realm of existence, whether an object of actual or possible 
knowledge, must possess in both cases a common character 
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that does not depend on its being known. Further, the 
differentiation and integration which mark the expansion of 
knowledge are only possible if there be unity and structure in 
the trans-subjective reality: a formless ‘thing in itself’ 
cannot by any manipulation of categories be transformed into 
an orderly realm of phenomena. 

The question is, What does experience, regarded psycho- 
logically, presuppose epistemologically ? Here let me recur 
to the problem of extensity and the related problem of duration. 
An independent co-existence or togetherness of elements, we 
concluded, was presupposed in physical experience. This 
togetherness is not the creation of relating knowledge but its 
condition. We may be tempted to speak of an original 
spatio-temporal continuum as the ground of what in the pre- 
sentational continuum stands for the relatedness of elements. 
The objection to this is that space and time are not primitive 
data: as comprehensive wholes they are conceptual products 
only made possible by developed thinking. If we take the 
notion of extension to be more elementary we may speak of 
the original continuum as extended, so that, to use White- 
head’s phrase, every event extends over other events, and is 
itself extended over by other events. This is true alike ot 
that which we describe as spatial or temporal location. On 
the other hand, an event in this connexion seems merely a 
limiting idea reached by abstraction, and the trans-subjective 
basis of knowledge must possess unity and structure, at least 
implicitly, if it is to be the datum which thought interprets 
in the form of an orderly and connected world. 

One may also affirm that the original continuum must 
possess activity, if it is to stand in living relation to experient 
centres of experience. Only on this view are we entitled to 
speak of the extra-mental revealing its nature in experience. 
Whether this activity is to be regarded as intrinsic or deriva- 
tive I do not discuss at present. It is also evident that if the 
continuum possesses the characters of unity and activity, it 
carries within it the fundamental feature of exhibiting change. 
Our developed ideas of space and time are intimately linked 
with the fact of change, and are ways in which we give con- 
ceptual expression to the meaning of change. Our reflective 
consciousness of the changing is possible because the reality 
which reveals itself in our experience is a reality which 
changes. The permanent in time is presupposed by inner 
sense, as Kant recognised ; but there would be no conscious- 
ness of the permanent, if the permanent did not contain 
within it or stand in contrast to the changing. 

The trans-subjective basis of experience, one would con- 

21 
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clude, though not to be described as mental, has some inner 
affinity with mind. Otherwise it could not be the medium 
within which minds are emergent. In his Analysis of Mind 
Mr. Russell remarks: “The stuff of which the world of our 
experience is composed is neither mind nor matter, but some- 
thing more primitive than either ”.! If this is meant to 
suggest that some neutral tertiwm quid from its own inherent 
resources has developed into what we call matter and mind, 
we should disagree. At the same time it is true and important 
to realise that the conception of matter is a complex product 
of experience, and it would be a mere confusion to apply the 
term to the basis of experience itself. In any case it is ap- 
parent that an experient centre and the medium within which 
it emerges cannot be externally or accidentally related to one 
another. There must be an intrinsic or organic connexion 
between the subjective and the trans-subjective, otherwise 
mind could not find itself in nature or nature be a basis for 
emergent mind. This is implied by Plato’s thought that try 
is the ‘nurse of form,’ or, as we might put it, the objective 
order is organically related as a means to the ideal order as 
end. 

So far I have been trying to indicate certain data which 
experience presupposes but which it does not create. On the 
other hand, experience involves experients, and the emergence 
of experients is the critical fact in the process of development. 
We may agree that the fact must have a sufficient reason, 
though it does not follow that a complete explanation is 
possible. That a primordial space-time continuum should 
by some inexplicable restlessness develop emergent qualities 
which take shape as the realms of life and mind, and should 
do so from its own intrinsic resources, is a theory which has 
been put forward in these days by Prof. Alexander. Yet it 
makes even heavier demands on faith than the older theism 
which it is designed to supersede. But this opens up a large 
subject, and I desire here simply to set on record that the 
continuum within which experient centres emerge should not 
be taken to be the ultimate explanation of their emergence. 
The fact of emergence has to be accepted, with ‘natural 
piety’ if you like, though it is not possible to trace the 
emergent qualities back to the elements on which they super- 
vene. What emerges must in some sense, no doubt, be pre- 
pared for by what has gone before, but this is not to say that 
it can be explained by what has gone before. Indeed it will 
be generally recognised that, where there is creative evolution, 


1 Op. cit., p. 10. 
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the strict continuity of determinate development cannot be 
maintained. 

The growth of experience through the activity of experient 
centres or individuals is a movement on which recent psy- 
chology has shed much light. It is not necessary for us to 
follow out the process by which the presentational continuum 
is gradually differentiated through the operation of attention, 
assimilation to prior experience, association and reproduction. 
But as the ideational activity develops, and, through the 
medium of free ideas and generic images, the mind by the 
aid of language advances to generalised conceptions of things 
and relations, the contribution of thought to the world within 
which it finds itself becomes increasingly important. The 
mind is relatively passive in sensation, and at the stage of 
sensation and sense-perception we can speak of the extra- 
mental real revealing itself in the reaction of the experient. 
But at the higher level the contrast has developed between 
mental process regarded as inner and the world of outer 
experience, and the mind is essentially active at the stage 
of conceptual thinking. The problem we have to consider is 
the relation of conceptual thinking to existence. 

We have accepted the view that a substance, along with 
its qualities and relations, is not universal but particular. 
The mind does not fashion them by its own activity : it would 
be truer to say that it finds them and proceeds to interpret 
them in terms of its own experience. It is aware of itself as 
a unity possessing its own states which exhibit continuity, 
and so it proceeds to construe objects as substances to which 
attributes belong. The concept of the ‘ thing and its qualities’ 
is not a casual device of language: it is the expression of a 
universal and almost instinctive use of analogy already opera- 
tive in primitive animism. It 1s the construction which man 
is impelled to put on something with which he is dealing. 
The same is true of cause and effect considered as a dynamic 
relationship in which the cause brings about the effect ; for 
the idea of a force in the cause which produces the effect is 
an interpretation based on our volitional activity. The 
energy by which we bring about effects in nature we instinc- 
tively transfer to things which appear to bring about like 
effects. And though this use of analogy in the case of sub- 
stance and cause may be defective, it is at least an endeavour 
on man’s part to construe the world with which he is con- 
fronted. The important point is that the process involves a 
principle of interpretation, not a constitutive principle. If 
there are substantial unities in nature, this is not due to the 
synthetic activity of mind: it is because the structure of 
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nature is such that these types of unity have developed within 
it. And if there is that continuity and order of change in 
nature which is termed cause and effect, this does not depend 
on a necessity of thought. If there be necessity at all in the 
objective causal nexus, it will flow from the intrinsic nature 
of the factors involved, although Kant had persuaded himself 
that necessity was due to mind. 

Is there, then, it may be asked, any sense in which the 
universal falls within the order of existence, and can be 
spoken of consistently as existing? The answer will depend 
on the way in which the universal is understood. The uni- 
versal man, applicable to the whole class of human beings, 
certainly does not exist in the sense that the concrete in- 
dividual John Smith exists, though such a universal may be 
real in the sense of subsisting. On the other hand, writers 
like Bradley and Bosanquet have distinguished what they 
term the concrete universal from the abstract universal. 
From the former standpoint the individual man, who is a 
unity or identity that maintains itself in its changing states, 
is a concrete universal. The identity as distinguished from 
and related to the differences would be such a universal. To 
put it more generally, a law of nature conceived to be a unity 
which is realised in a changing group of phenomena is uni- 
versal. If we understand the term in this sense, there can 
be no dispute that this type of universal exists, for this 
particular kind of unity constantly meets us in the world of 
phenomena in space and time. For this is the universal 
regarded as individual, and individuality has an undoubted 
place in the world of existence. If we choose to call a type 
of unity which owes its unity to an intrinsic organising 
principle a universal, we may do so; but it is essential to 
distinguish this pattern from the generalised or class-universal. 
Hence the category that stands for a universal type which 
has many instances must be differentiated from the universal 
which is the law or immanent principle of a determinate 
existing object or group. 

At this point we can see more clearly where some of the 
difficulties in the Kantian epistemology arise. Kant himself 
denied that we reach the categories by any process of 
generalising thought working on experience, for any expeti- 
ence we could generalise already involved in his view 
categorial elements. On the other hand, the category for 
him is a universal concept which, taken by itself, has merely 
a possible application to experience. The category of cause, 
for instance, is a concept which can be applied or is realised 
in an indefinite number of specific situations, and as such 1s 
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not identical with any of its specific instances in the spatio- 
temporal world. The problem is to see how we pass from 
the concept to its specific embodiment in a concrete setting. 
Kant, as we know from his criticism of the Ontological Argu- 
ment, explicitly denied that we can pass from the idea of an 
object to the existence of the object. It is relevant, therefore, 
to enquire how we are to pass from the category as concept 
to its specific expression in the sphere of existence. It is 
only to evade the difficulty to say that the category or uni- 
versal is nothing apart from its particulars, and is somehow 
present in each particular. Kant might have escaped this 
awkward problem, though at the expense of finding himself 
confronted with a more formidable one, if he had gone over 
wholeheartedly to the idealistic position; if he had denied 
that anything is merely given to mind, and had affirmed that 
existence falls completely within the synthetic unity of ap- 
perception. He did not adopt this hazardous alternative, and 
consequently in his work there always survives the contrast 
between sense-perception and conception, between the realm 
of conceptual thinking and the realm of existence. As a re- 
sult the final synthesis between thought and things is never 
really achieved despite his laborious introduction of mediating 
terms. His schematism is an ingenious but highly artificial 
attempt to bridge the chasm between conceptual thinking 
and particular existences. For it does not help us in this 
dilemma to be told that the category is schematised in time, 
which is the common form of outer and inner experience. It 
does not help us because outer experience must, as we have 
seen and as Kant virtually admits, be conditioned by a reality 
beyond itself. 

It may be worth while to illustrate a little more fully the 
perplexities which arise from Kant’s endeavour to bring 
together disparate elements in his theory of knowledge. 
Consider the case of the transition from the general category 
of cause to its definite expression in a particular experience. 
The category, we are told, working through the schema of 
order in time, makes the knowledge of objective or necessary 
sequence possible. Yet the schema of an order determined 
in time by the productive imagination remains general. It 
does not contain in itself any ground for deciding that a suc- 
cession of presentations is merely a succession, while another 
reveals a causal relationship, in other words that the one 
order is contingent and the other necessary. If we decide 
that the parts of a house apprehended successively do not 
exhibit a causal connexion, while the successive positions of 
a boat floating down a stream do, we so judge not because 
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we recognise the category as immanent in the latter situation 
and not in the former. The test of reversibility in the order 
of representations which we apply, in order to decide, is 
reached empirically by observation of the two cases. In fact 
we may generalise and say, that the presence of the category 
in a given experience can only be known from considerations 
based on the experience itself. Moreover, as has often been 
pointed out, the category as universal determines nothing in 
regard to the specific relation in any given instance. That 
heat is the effect of friction is only known by observation. 
Now the connexions in nature are all of this specific kind, 
and we could never know nature as an orderly whole apart 
from the knowledge of these definite connexions. Far from 
introducing order into phenomena by universal categorial 
judgments, we only recognise order in nature because it is 
already there in the form of definitely specified relations. 
These relations we treat as instances of universals, but they 
are not themselves universals. 

The difficulty involved in the Kantian theory of causality 
may be put in this way. If any two events are in causal 
relation, the relation is categorially determined, according to 
Kant. But in actual experience the general principle, if a 
then b, appears always in the specific form, if am then bn, 
which is known by experience. From this the contradic.ory 
result emerges that the category determines a merely general 
connexion which does not exist as such, while the specific 
connexion is not constituted by the category. To be con- 
sistent here Kant would have required to abandon his main 
contention. He would have had to treat causality as a 
regulative principle which guides our investigation of nature, 
a principle which impels us to proceed on the rule that every 
event must have a cause, though it does not constitute the 
particular causal connexions we find in nature. 

Kant regards reason, which is directed to systematic unity 
in experience, as a regulative or methodological principle 
merely: it is not constitutive. For such a systematic unity 
is not a possible perception, and so does not fall within the 
sphere of knowledge. But if his theory of knowledge breaks 
down, as we think it does, under close scrutiny, if he has 
failed to show that the categories are really constitutive, then 
we may well ask if there is any justification for the contrast 
in character between understanding and reason. For reason 
is just the fuller development of what is implicit in under- 
standing, and whether we seek order in experience or 
systematic unity we are following a principle which is regula- 
tive of the procedure of mind. In either case we are giving 
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effect to a postulate of our thinking, and we are stating what 
we expect to find. We are not imposing conditions to which 
any possible experience must conform, but we are illustrating 
the method in which our minds have to proceed when they 
interpret in general terms the order and connexion which 
already exist in experience. 

It remains to consider a little more closely the status which 
the realm of universals or of conceptual thinking has in our 
universe. Lotze, it may be recalled, declared that it had 
validity, and the phrase is convenient but the meaning is 
obscure! The process of knowledge as a historic develop- 
ment involves a constant modification and revision of previous 
conceptions, and in its nature remains partial and imperfect. 
Just because the interpretative element bulks so largely in the 
process of knowing, the possibility of error is always present. 
Certainly all conceptual thinking cannot be valid in view of 
the fact that errors take place, and there are degrees of truth 
and error. And if we say that conceptual thinking, so far as 
it is true, is valid, there remains the problem how we are to 
conceive the relation of validity to existence. That existence 
must conform to our thought because our understanding is 
constitutive, we have seen reason to deny. On the other 
hand, it is not disputed that we organise our experience by 
means of universals which, though they do not exist in the 
phenomenal world, have a reality of their own. That we 
should be able to do this is due to the fact that in the spatial 
and temporal continuum various types of unity, which include 
related elements, exist, and these lend themselves to expres- 
sion in conceptual terms. These universals guide the mind 
in its dealing with things, and the development of the generic 
image into the concept through language was undoubtedly 
stimulated by practical needs. Man had to find himself in 
his environment: he had to manipulate it in the interests of 
life, and the original function of knowledge was instrumental. 
Hence the concepts by which man interpreted his experience, 
if they were not empirical generalisations, were universals 
which had to fulfil the function of guiding him in dealing 
with the experienced world. The impulse to generalise was 
stimulated by the forward trend of mind, which is always 
much concerned to anticipate the future so as to meet it when 
itcomes. The process of discovering meaning in experience 
is implicitly a process of universalising where the individual 
case or relation becomes an instance of a universal, while the 
universal attains the status of a principle in the light of which 


1 Logic, Eng. Trans., p. 437 ff. 
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fresh experience may be interpreted and understood. Through 
our conceptual thinking we express what things and events 
mean for us; and meaning lies at the root a co-operative 
social life, which rests on an organised body of meanings. 

But if the world of concepts and the world of existences 
are different, why is our conceptual thinking applicable to 
existence, and a guide to our dealing with it? If concepts 
are not immanent in external objects and events, we are 
driven to the conclusion that there is some community of 
structure between the realm of existence and the cognising 
mind in virtue of which the former becomes intelligible to 
the latter. If, for example, the conceptual thinking of the 
man of science, following the line of logical ground and 
consequent, enables him to predict the acting of elements in 
nature and his prediction is subsequently verified, then there 
must be a conformity between the natural and the mental 
order. Otherwise verification would have been impossible. 
Here let us keep in view the fact that the extra-mental 
sphere of existence already possesses the character of unity 
and internal relatedness. Only idealism run mad will deny 
that a natural order was there before there were minds to 
know it. This natural order was the basis on which new 
emergent wholes in the form of those specific types of unity 
called organic developed. ‘his type of unity, call it in- 
dividual or organism, while it displayed a complex and in- 
timate internal relatedness of its own, none the less conformed 
to that more general type of unity involving relations on 
which it supervened. And this conformity is maintained in 
that still higher type of unity revealed in the thinking subject 
whose states fall within and are sustained by the unity of the 
self. So far, then, we may say there is a community of 
pattern between the form of thinking, as a process of relating 
within a unity, and the structure of things. 

This conformity of pattern, however, does not imply an 
identity which extends to details. This will appear if we 
consider the manner in which the mind works with the con- 
cepts of substance and attribute and cause and effect. There 
can be no doubt why we .habitually construe phenomenal 
objects as substances which possess qualities or attributes. 
Our use of the category of substance rests on the conscious- 
ness that the self owns and unifies its own states, on the 
experience that the self maintains itself in its changing states. 
This experience is the basis of the process by which we 
transfer the pattern of substantial unity to things without us, 
and so there has developed the traditional idea of substance 
us “the support of qualities”. It is, of course, easy to show 
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that this is a very crude way of putting the case, and that 
substance and attributes are not separated in this fashion. 
The important point, however, is our own procedure. What 
in fact we do is to ascribe to things without us the same kind 
of unity that we are conscious of in ourselves. The house or 
the stone which we speak of as possessing certain attributes 
cannot be substances in the sense in which we may speak of 
ourselves as substances. The type of unity revealed in the 
mind is not possessed by all the objects in nature to which 
we uncritically transfer it. On the other hand, our anthropo- 
morphic procedure cannot be entirely false, else it would 
not prove serviceable to us in our transactions with the 
objects in our environment. To treat things as possessing 
qualities which differentiate them from other things would 
prove a futile business, if the very notion of a thing and its 
qualities were a contradiction. The truth seems to be that 
the concept we apply in this case to objects is a higher type 
of unity than is found in the extra-mental realm of existence 
as such, though in the organic world we find something which 
more nearly corresponds to it. But even in the sphere of 
spatio-temporal existence there must be already present that 
more general pattern of unity which involves an internal 
relatedness of elements. And this original togetherness of 
elements within a unity which is the ground of their related- 
ness appears to give at least a degree of relevancy to our 
extended use of the more developed category of substance in 
our thinking about and our dealing with things. It will be 
evident, if this line of argument is justified, that substance, 
regarded as a constitutive principle, would not be a category 
in the Kantian sense. It would not be a form by which the 
mind determines phenomena: it would be the principle of 
individuality in the world which is the condition of the 
emergence of mind itself. 

Kant connects the notion of causality with that of substance, 
which is the permanent in time; and it is clear we can only 
think of an orderly process of change in relation to a unity 
which persists. Mr. Johnson has recently introduced the 
more useful idea of the ‘continuant’ in place of substance, 
of which the simplest illustration is the path of a moving 
particle. Now it 1s quite possible to give expression to the 
way in which thought generalises the relation of occurrents 
to the continuant through the mathematical notion of a 
functional correspondence which reveals itself in the deter- 
minate values which the variables may assume.’ This, I 


1 Johnson, Logic, Pt. ITT, p. 96. 
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take it, is what Mr. Russell means when he says that the 
traditional conception of causality has to be replaced by that 
of “a law of change”.’ Nor does Kant himself imply more 
when he treats causality as a determinate or necessary order 
of change referred to the permanent. Certainly the Kantian 
theory of phenomenal causality conveys no implication of 
dynamical efficiency. This dynamic character which we 
habitually attribute to the causal relation is, we have already 
said, due to an inreading of our own experience into our en- 
vironment. This anthropomorphism colours our whole view 
of the world. Yet it cannot always be relevant, for we cannot 
suppose that every event in the natural world reveals the very 
same kind of activity of which we are conscious in ourselves. 
Our habitual language about things acting and reacting on 
one another is readily understood, and I believe there is some- 
thing which corresponds to it in the natural order. but the 
analogy involved cannot, in the nature of the case, be strictly 
accurate. 

If the Kantian theory of causality will not work, is it 
possible to replace it by a more adequate theory? The 
scientific value of the conception is patent and therefore must 
have some justification ; but when we begin to reflect on the 
issues raised by the problem we all find it perplexing and 
difficult, and no solution is perhaps adequate. It has often 
been noted that the concept of cause expands under examina- 
tion into that of sufficient reason. Yet in this form it becomes 
unworkable for scientific purposes, and the scientific man to 
reach results is compelled to envisage the event in abstrac- 
tion from most of its implications. Hence the dilemma that 
the conception of cause which will work, to that extent ceases 
to be quite true. 

In dealing with the whole question we have to accept at 
the outset the fact of change to be fundamental, for change 
is presupposed by any experience of it or by any idea of suc- 
cession in time. Further when there is a definite order of 
succession, the connexion belongs to the changing elements 
themselves, and is not due to the cognising mind, ‘These 
connexions, however, as they exist in definite and concrete 
instances, are specific and particular, and no one situation is 
the exact replica of another. But our thought, in universal- 
ising the relation of the two successive occurrents @ and b, 
ignores the details of the situation in which they appear, and 
regards itasatype. It states the relation in the hypothetical 
form, if a then b, and treats it as a methodological postulate 


1 Analysis of Mind, p. 93. 
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with which to work. Though the practical value of this pro- 
cedure is undeniable, it does not exactly correspond to what 
happens in the natural order, for there the working of the 
relation is constantly modified by surrounding conditions. 
The supposed necessity of the connexion of @ with 6 in any 
given case is due to the process of abstraction which isolates 
the elements from their context and then universalises them. 
The position seems to be like that of mathematics, where the 
necessity of the conclusions is due to the abstract generality 
of the subject and its consequent hypothetical character. 
None the less it is plain that the scientific conception has 
an important working value, and the postulate that every 
event must have a cause is justified as a principle to guide 
investigation. Yet this would not be the case if there were 
not some conformity between the process of mind and the 
process in nature, between the connexion which thought de- 
mands and the kind of connectedness which nature exhibits. 
The complexity of nature no doubt baffles thought; but the 
fact that an abstract view of nature, in the form of a 
mechanical system of continuously varying quantities, is 
susceptible of mathematical treatment which enables us in 
certain cases to predict the future behaviour of things, is only 
intelligible if there be a harmony between the order of mind 
and the order in objects. So at least we shall conclude. We 
may express the result by saying, that there is a continuity 
and uniformity in the working of the natural order which re- 
sponds to the demand for continuity on the part of the mind. 
The uniformities of succession in nature have a counterpart 
in the movement of thought which proceeds in a determinate 
order from logical ground to consequent. The necessity, 
however, which the mind attributes to the relation cannot be 
validly transferred to the order of nature, which reveals uni- 
formity of conjunction though not intrinsic necessity. On 
this point Hume, I venture to think, is to be preferred to 
Kant. If we predicate intrinsic necessity of the natural 
order it must be on the assumption that that order forms a 
systematic whole within which every occurrent is in the end 
mechanically determined by the whole. And since this is 
merely a hypothesis, the inference which is derived from it 
also remains hypothetical. On the other hand, if we treat 
the causal nexus as itself necessary and immanent, after the 
fashion of Kant, we ought to recognise that we are really 
construing it abstractly as a hypothetical universal isolated 
from the phenomenal complex. Whether 6 will succeed a 
within that existing complex in any individual case will 
depend on a number of factors operating within the complex. 
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And we are not entitled to translate a hypothetical necessity 
into a factual one. 

We may now try to state in a more general way our con- 
clusions in regard to the functions of the universals of thought 
in relation to the organisation of experience. The office 
which they fulfil is not to constitute experience but to supply 
forms by which the mind can describe and deal with it. 
While conceptual thinking enlarges the outlook on the world, 
and by so doing gives a very different view of it from any 
view which is possible to a purely perceptual consciousness, 
it does not mould and fashion the world of existents: it 
generalises, and by generalising interprets. But its general- 
isations are not arbitrary, for they arise out of the conformity 
between the order of existence and the process of the mind. 

In the evolution of experience the transition from the per- 
ceptual to the conceptual stage is imperceptible, and where- 
ever a rudimentary meaning is realised, the movement has 
begun which reaches its ultimate fulfilment in conceptual 
thinking. The expansion of outlook which conceptual think- 
ing brings about will be realised when we bear in mind that 
it is at this later stage that the universal relation of the 
subject to the object becomes explicit, and inner is con- 
sciously differentiated from outer experience. Now the 
discernment of meaning in the world is essential to a self- 
conscious being, and it is through the medium of the concept 
or universal that developed mind reads meaning into 
phenomena. A continuity of events and the relatedness of 
elements in the environment of the subject is the condition 
of his finding meaning in them; and the discovery of meaning 
implies the process of assimilating the present to the past 
experience. But without order in the behaviour of things 
there would be no learning by experience, and this because 
there would be nothing to learn. The important point is, 
that the mind’s act of universalising stands for the mode in 
which it construes its data, and cannot constitute the data 
themselves; for these in the end are not facts in our mind or 
facts which only exist for our mind. To this extent at all 
events we have to part company with idealism. Thought 
takes the character of a particular thing or a particular event 
as an instance of a universal. In the light of this universal 
it goes on to construe similar things and events, and the 
individual has a methodological postulate by means of which 
he seeks to deal with future situations when they come. 
The specific instance may be the quality of an object, or 1 
may be the relation of one object or event to another, but the 
procedure of the mind remains the same. The postulate as 
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a universal has a reality of its own, though it does not exist 
within the sphere of spatial and temporal existence. That 
the process of the mind and the order of nature conform to 
one another has its ground in the teleological structure of the 
universe which includes all orders of reality. The realm of 
conceptual thinking is of a higher order than the realm of 
existence, but there is an inner adaptation of the one order 
to the other. 

















V.—THE CAMBRIDGE PLATONISTS (II). 
By J. H. MurIrHeEAD. 
VI. 
C. THEOLOGY. 


THE circumstances of Cudworth’s time secured that all 
philosophy should have a direct theological bearing, affirma- 
tive or negative as the case might be. They had secured 
further that the issue should be seen to involve more than the 
truth of Christianity or any particular form of theism; and 
further still that it should be profoundly influenced by the 
work both of Hobbes and Descartes. What impressed the 
Cambridge thinkers in the work of Hobbes was the blow 
that it had struck not only at theology but at the morality 
and civic loyalty which were conceived of as bound up with 
it. But not less did the spiritual world, as they conceived it, 
seem to be endangered by the would-be friends of theism whe 
taught that truth and goodness depended upon the arbitrary 
will of God and were able to draw support for this doctrine 
from certain elements in the Cartesianism of the day. While, 
therefore, in his own work Cudworth had the inspiration of 
feeling that the whole cause of civilisation, as he and his 
contemporaries in England understood it, depended on the 
success of his enterprise, he felt also that his task had a 
wider bearing as a reassertion of a doctrine of the nature of 
God with which the very existence of truth itself was essen- 
tially bound up. 

As it lies out in the two treatises his argument consists of 
two parts, in the first of which he seeks to refute the objec- 
tions that may be brought against any theology, in the 
second to set out the ground on which he would establish his 
own. Needless to say the parts are not kept clearly distinct 
and there is much in both sections that is negligible by the 
modern reader; but in both, important issues are raised 
which are of permanent interest to philosophy and which are 
treated in a genuinely speculative spirit, making it worth 
while to follow his statement of them in some detail. 
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1. The negative arguments which he had to face were 
founded on the incomprehensibility of the idea of God and 
the difficulties involved in the whole conception of the in- 
finite.| (a) It was argued that the idea of God is incompre- 
hensible, that what is incomprehensible is inconceivable and 
that the inconceivable is as good as nothing. Cudworth 
was too good a Platonist to challenge the last of these 
statements. Seeing that the mind must be conceived of as a 
“diaphanous and crystal sphere” in some way reflecting 
whatever is in the real world, anything that falls outside its 
range (and what more certainly does than what is self- 
contradictory ?) 7s as good as nothing. But he is not prepared 
to admit that the incomprehensible is synonymous with the 
inconceivable. It may merely mean that to which our ideas 
are inadequate, and in that sense must include the being not 
only of God but of ourselves and indeed of anything to which 
we attribute substantiality, e.g., body or even accidents them- 
selves such as time and motion.” “Truth,” he finely says, 
“is bigger than our minds and we are not the same with it, 
but have a lower participation only of the intellectual nature, 
and are rather apprehenders than comprehenders thereof”. 
Though, therefore, we may not exhaust the fulness of the 
divine perfection we may have the idea of a Being which is 
absolutely perfect “as we may approach near to a mountain 
and touch it with our hands, though we cannot encompass it 
allround, and enclasp it within our arms”. “Our reach,” as 
we might say, “is further than our grasp.” “ Whatsoever,” he 
sums up, “is in its own nature absolutely inconceivable, is 
nothing, but not what is not fully comprehensible by our im- 
perfect understandings. It is true, indeed, that the Deity is 
more incomprehensible to us than anything else whatsoever, 
which proceeds from the fulness of its being and perfection, 
and from the transcendency of its brightness; but for the 
very same reason may it be said also, in some sense, that it 
is more knowuble and conceivable. As where there is more 
of light there is more of visibility, so where there is more of 
entity, reality, and perfection there is there more of con- 
ceptibility and cognoscibility, such an object filling up the 
mind more and acting more strongly upon it.”* The sugges- 
tion, with which he ends this passage, that the presence in 


1 Op. cit., II, 517 foll. 

*This in spite of the fact that as we have seen he was prepared to 
treat substance as one of the unitive or schetical ideas. 

*IT, pp. 518 and 519, condensed. I have underlined one sentence 
because of its significance for present day thought, and the central prin- 
ciples of Idealism. 
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us of a sense of something adorable along with “a kind of 
ecstasy and pleasing horror ”! “seems to speak thus much to 
us in the silent language of nature that there is some object 
in the world so much vaster than our mind and thoughts 
that it is the very same to them that the ocean is to narrow 
vessels ”—belongs rather to the positive side of the argument. 

(6) The second argument against theism founded upon the 
inconceivability and therefore the unreality of the Jnfinite is 
only a particular form of the first. Cudworth meets it again 
by admitting that anything which is self-contradictory must 
be unreal and further that the idea of an endless time or 
space or body is self-contradictory. Such an idea involves 
that that which never can be (e.g., a whole of time) actually is 
and this justifies us in denying the reality of infinite time: 
all we can say is that time must be conceived of as that 
which can be indefinitely increased which is an entirely 
different thing. This might seem to be a surrender of the 
whole position and an admission that the infinite to us is 
nothing. On the contrary, Cudworth maintains, just because 
we must reject the idea of the absolute reality of time, we are 
constrained to believe in a being who “is in the order of 
nature senior to time and so without time and before time”. 
Therefore he concludes: “Though we, being finite, have no 
full comprehension and adequate understanding of this in- 
finity and eternity yet can we not be without some notion, 
conception, and apprehension thereof, so long as we can thus 
demonstrate concerning it that it belongs to something and 
yet to nothing neither but a perfect immutable nature”. 
Put in another way though the word infinite, when applied to 
the Deity, is negative in form yet in sense it is positive, 
meaning as it does “that which in order of nature is before 
the finite”. It is in reality the affirmative of which the 
finite is the negative. If we reverse this and conceive of the 
infinite as mere endlessness we substitute a counterfeit and 
imitation for the real thing.* 

All this is of course good Platonism according to which 
time is only “the moving image of eternity,’ but it 1s 
Platonism brought up to date. It is not difficult even to see 
in it an early statement of the later idealist distinction 
between the true and the false infinite. Applied to the 
attributes of Deity it means that it is a mistake to look for 
these (e.g., wisdom and power) in the mere removal of all 
limits, assigning to God the power to make truth untruth, 


1(Qp. Otto’s “ Numinal” in his Idea of the Holy. Cudworth himself 
uses Numen frequently in this connexion. 
2P. 531. * Loc, cit., p. 537. 
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good evil and so “to deny and baffle his own wisdom and 
understanding which is the very rule and measure of his 
power”. ‘The correction of the error consists again in con- 
ceiving of perfection not as the mere negation of all limits 
but as the positive fulness of that which by reason of its 
limits falls short of it. The statement that only on the sup- 
position of the reality of such a positive idea of perfection as 
the standard of comparison is it possible to explain the divers 
degrees of perfection revealed to us in things, the “ scale or 
ladder of perfections” which we see in nature,' belongs again 
rather to the constructive part of the argument. 

Meantime it is interesting to find him following out this 
line of thought so far as to denounce the ordinary idea of the 
“attributes” of God as “a bundle of inconceivables and im- 
possibles, huddled up together, attributes of honour and 
compliment only,” nothing in fact “ but the religious nonsense 
of astonished minds expressing their devotion towards what 
they fear”. In opposition to all this he claims for them that 
they are “all of them attributes of nature and of most severe 
philosophic truth” being in reality “ nothing else but so many 
partial and inadequate conceptions of one and the same perfect 
being, taken as it were piecemeal, by reason of the imperfec- 
tion of human understandings”. We are left to infer that 
Cudworth would not have objected to the elimination of the 
term attributes of God from the theological vocabulary 
altogether in favour of the interpretation of them as the 
aspects which nature presents to us when regarded as the 
source of our ideals of truth, beauty, and goodness. 

(c) From the point of view thus developed Cudworth is 
able to meet the negative argument founded upon the psycho- 
logical origin of religion in fear, ignorance of causes and the 
fictions of politicians, and that finds in it nothing but the 
“confounded nonsense of astonished minds”. Though he 
held that religion could be rationally justified, Cudworth was 
far from holding that it was all rational belief. There is 
in man a sense of Deity “urging itself more immediately 
upon us, a natural prolepsis or anticipation in the minds of 
men concerning it,” often “ preventing ratiocination”. ‘There 
Is, moreover, an element of fear in all religion, but it is a 
mistake to conceive of this as springing from an “antecedent 
fear concerning good and evil fortune”. On the contrary 
“none are less solicitous concerning such events than they 
who are truly religious ”"—the reason being their conviction 
that “their chief good is nothing that is in another’s power 


1P. 538. 
22 
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but in that which is most truly their own, namely, the right 
use of their own will.”! The source of this fear is “ the sense 
that there is a natural difference of good and evil” and an 
“impartial justice which presideth over the same”. As con- 
trasted with the other, which is mere superstition,’ this is an 
altogether wholesome and salutary affection and the beginning 
of wisdom. “Thetrue fear of God (as the son of Sirach speaks) 
is the beginning of love, and faith is the beginning of cleaving to 
him.” If from the point of view of a psychology which traces 
religion to atavistic complexes or again which recognises an 
“evolution of religion,’ Cudworth’s treatment is elementary, 
his perception of the inadequacy of anything short of the sense 
of the infinite within to explain the phenomena of religious 
consciousness is wholly sound. He may be said to have been 
the first to formulate what Eucken has finally described as 
“the constant presupposition of all idealism that a spiritual 
life which is a unified whole is at work in the depths of our 
soul ”.® 

2. Coming to the positive grounds of theistic belief there 
was for a writer of the time no escape from the ontological 
argument, recently restated by Descartes. What he says of 
it has more than historic interest as an anticipation of Kant’s 
destructive criticism and the virtual substitution of something 
entirely different not only from it but from anything that 
could be called Kantian. He sees that to conclude from the 
idea of a perfect being to its actual existence may be the 
merest sophism amounting to saying that “God is because 
he is”.* Yet he is loth to part with so ancient a sheet 
anchor of the faith. He is convinced of the validity of the 
principle, on which Bradley has recently insisted and which 
perhaps Cudworth was the first to state, that what is possible 
and at the same time necessary must be.® Upon the basis of 
it he makes several attempts at a re-statement of the Cartesian 
argument, but sets them aside successively as unlikely to 
bring conviction to his readers. In the end he sees that the 
real question is not of the existence of some necessary and 
eternal being (this is common ground with himself and his 


1P. 569. 

2'To seek to dispel it, as the old atomists did, leaving the course of the 
world to accident, is merely to substitute one terror for another and 
“running from fear, to plunge themselves into fear” (574). In other 
words we have not a conscience because we are cowards, but “ conscience 
doth make cowards of us all”. 

3 Quoted by Perry, op. cit., p. 118. $TIT, 41. 

5“ From these two things put together, the possibility of such a Being 
and its necessary existence, will it according to reason follow that he 
actually is.” ITT, 48-49. 
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materialistic opponents) but of the character that we must 
assign to it: “whether that which existed of itself from all 
eternity and was the cause of all other things was a perfect 
Being and God, or the most imperfect of all things whatso- 
ever, inanimate and senseless matter”. In the rest of the 
earlier work and in the later one we hear accordingly no more 
of the ontological argument, but we have instead what purports 
to be an argument founded on “the nature of existing 
things ”. 

We have already seen that experience shows the world to 
be no dead level of things all on one plane but a hierarchy or 
“climbing stairs of entity and perfection” leading from in- 
organic matter up through all stages to self-conscious intel- 
ligence. Is such a world, Cudworth asks, explicable on any 
other assumption than that of the reality of a being, who 
contains all perfections somehow in himself? On the prin- 
ciple that “no effect can possibly transcend the power of its 
cause” he was convinced that “there could be no ascent 
which was not also a descent” no “emergence” (the phrase 
is his) where there was nothing to emerge from. The ques- 
tion he is raising is not that between emanation and evolu- 
tion (an issue that was yet in the future) but of the possibility 
of life and mind being posterior in reality to the lifeless 
and the senseless, the lower to the higher perfection. It 
seemed to him axiomatic that, unless we are to suppose that 
something can come out of nothing, all actual generated per- 
fections must have their ground in one that is all inclusive 
and ungenerated. But could it be demonstrated that Know- 
ledge was an element in such a perfection? And granted 
that it was, was the world of truth, that was revealed in 
knowledge, of the essence of the divine mind or was it de- 
pendent rather on the divine will conceived of as omnipotent 
over truth as over everything else? It was these questions 
that had been raised by Hobbes and Descartes respectively, 
and our interest in Cudworth’s theology consists in the way 
in which he meets them respectively. 

(a) If as Hobbes maintained “the world and all sensible 
things must be before there can be any knowledge of them,” 
if, that is, “ things make knowledge and not knowledge things ” 
it was impossible to represent knowledge as a perfection. 
Rather it is a sign of dependence and therefore of imperfec- 
tion in the being to whom it is attributed.1_ We have seen 
how in his own theory of knowledge Cudworth seeks to 
establish the priority of knowledge to things, and we may 


1TII, p. 60. 
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here go directly to the application of this theory to the proof 
of the existence of God. 

There is no more interesting point in the history of Idealism 
as a philosophical theory than what Hoernlé! has called the 
subtle change of emphasis that took place when the doctrine 
of the ideas passed from Plato into Christian theology. “ For 
Plato the ideas and not God are the supreme realities. On 
the other hand when the Theism of Jewish and Christian 
thought came into contact with Greek philosophy in the re- 
sulting give-and-take the balance shifted in favour of God.” 
If God is the supreme and indeed the all-inclusive reality the 
“ideas must somehow be conceived as part of His being and 
essence”, Whether the Cambridge Platonists were conscious 
of this shift is doubtful ; it does not prevent Cudworth from 
appealing to the authority of Plato in support of the direct 
inference from the noemata as immutable entities which are 
implied in all human knowledge to the existence of a sup- 
porting mind. As noemata they “can exist” (quoting the 
Parmenides) “nowhere but in the soul itself”.? On the other 
hand they cannot be dependent on our individual mind, see- 
ing that they “have a constant being, when our particular 
created minds do not actually think of them and therefore 
are immutable in another sense likewise, not only because 
they are indivisibly the same when we think of them but also 
because they have a constant and never failing entity and 
always are whether our particular minds think of them or 
not”. For these reasons “It is all one to affirm that these 
are eternal rationes, essences of things, and verities necessarily 
existing and to say that there is an infinite omnipotent and 
eternal Mind necessarily existing that always actually com- 
prehendeth himself the essences of all things and their 
verities”’.® And lest this should seem to reduce the Divine 
Mind to a system of merely passive perfections—a block uni- 
verse of static types—he goes on to insist that “the rationes 
and essences of things are not dead things like so many 
statues, images or pictures hung up somewhere by themselves 
alone in a world: neither are truths mere sentences and pro- 
positions written down with ink in a book but they are living 
things and nothing but modifications of mind and intellect” 
—modifications of which “our particular imperfect under- 
standings which are many times ignorant, doubting, erring, 
and slowly proceed by discourse and ratiocination from one 
thing to another, must needs be derivative participations”. 


Idealism as a Philosophical Doctrine, p. 31. 
*P. 625. 5P. 626. 
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Cudworth does not deal with the central problem of theism 
which is thus raised as to the relation of “ particular under- 
standings,” conceived of as lodged in finite persons, to the uni- 
versal mind; but the general intention of these passages is 
clearly inconsistent with any ultimate dualism between the 
divine and the human. In the passage which follows he 
gives a further hint of how the union might be conceived by 
dwelling finally on the ideas thus actively conceived as the 
basis of the union of finite minds with one another in a 
common understanding. Conceived of in any other way, 
men’s minds would be divided from one another by their in- 
dividual perspectives as they are in the world of sense. If 
they are to be capable of “ presently perceiving one another’s 
meaning and having the very same conceptions of things in 
their minds” there must be a real community of intelligences 
made possible by their power of participating in a system of 
mind-sustained truth. It is in this sense that he would in- 
terpret Aristotle’s saying that “that which knows and that 
which is known (reason and the world of reason) are really 
the same thing”. 

(b) But in maintaining this he was aware that he was 
challenging the central doctrine of the Cartesian philosophy 
according to which the world of truth in which the human 
reason thus found itself at home was conceived of as the 
arbitrary creation of the Divine Will. To Cudworth and his 
friends, by destroying the possibility of knowledge, this was 
the destruction of everything and it was necessary to carry 
the argument into the enemy’s camp and to prove the essen- 
tial unity of thought and reality. Short as it is, there is no 
passage in his works which shows a truer apprehension of 
the basis of a sound idealism than that in which he tries to 
meet Descartes on his own ground and show the untenable- 
ness of the whole position. 

Descartes had maintained, in opposition to the sceptical 
suggestion that the faculties in which men trusted might 
deceive them, that they had the guarantee of the truthfulness 
of God: “God does not deceive us”. Cudworth has little 
difficulty in showing the fallacy of this argument. “It is 
plain that it is but a circle and makes no progress at all, for- 
asmuch as all the certainty they have of the existence of 
God and of His nature depends wholly upon the arbitrary 
make of their faculties, which for aught they know may be 
false. Nay, according to this doctrine no man can certainly 
know that there is any absolute truth in the world at all, 
because it is nothing but his faculties which makes him think 
there is, which possibly may be false. Wherefore, upon this 
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supposition, all created knowledge, as such, is a mere fantas- 
tical thing.”’ Cudworth with the whole school accepted 
whole-heartedly the principle that only what is clearly in. 
telligible can be true and in correspondence with reality, to 
which he here adds the converse that “ whatsoever is clearly 
understood has an objective entity in it and must be true”, 
By this criterion we must stand if we are to have any world 
at all. “To make the certainty of all truth and knowledge 
not to be determined by the clearness of apprehensions 
themselves but a supposed unaccountable truth and rectitude 
of faculties and so by the uncertainty thereof quite to bafile 
all our clearest intellections is quite to pervert the nature of 
knowledge which is catadnYis Tod dytos, ‘ the comprehension 
of that which absolutely is’ which is not terminated in the 
To gawvopevoy appearance only as sense is, but in that ro dp 
‘which is’ and whose evidence and certainty is no ex- 
trinsical adventitious and borrowed thing but native and 
intrinsical to itself.” His conclusion is: “Be our faculties 
what they will, and let them be supposed to be made how 
you will, yet, notwithstanding, whatsoever is clearly under- 
stood and conceived has an objective entity in it and must of 
necessity be true. For a clear concept cannot be nothing.” 

It might still be urged that men can never tell for a 
certainty when they have clear apprehensions. To this 
Cudworth replies that while it cannot be denied that men are 
often deceived and think they clearly comprehend what they 
do not, it does not follow that they can never be certain that 
they do clearly comprehend anything, any more than that 
“because in our dreams we think we have clear sensations, 
we cannot therefore ever be sure, when we are awake, that 
we see things as they really are”. 

In the absence of a more definite statement of what was 
meant by “ clear apprehension ” the reply it must be admitted 
is not wholly convincing. Descartes had himself set the 
fashion of appealing to “clearness and distinctness” as the 
criterion of truth. But neither he nor his contemporaries 
realised sufficiently that “clearness and distinctness” was 
itself anything but a clear and distinct idea. What they 
doubtless meant was the clearness and distinctness that 
comes, as in the typical case of mathematics, from the per- 
ception of the complete interrelatedness of the parts in any 
whole, but this was never clearly stated or universally applied 
as it has been in recent idealistic philosophy. Cudworth saw 
that inner connexion in a logical whole was the clue to the 


1P. 635. 
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intelligibility of the world along the whole gamut from par- 
ticular things as given to sense to the Cosmos itself; he saw 
that to be fully intelligible was to be true and that truth was 
the form that reality took as apprehended by mind; finally 
he saw that reality though always present in part could 
never fully appear to finite minds whose thought it always 
transcended, and from that drew the conclusion of the exist- 
ence of an intelligence in which truth and reality, thought 
and being were somehow one. But he cannot be said to 
have brought these elements together in a coherent system 
of what might be called pure or non-theological metaphysic. 
What can be claimed for him is that he saw that the founda- 
tion of any true system and the starting point of sane philo- 
sophising must be the validity of knowledge as guaranteed 
by reason itself. In the statement of this faith at the 
conclusion of the present passage in opposition both to 
materialism and to what seemed to him a fanatical and 
misguided theism, the seeds of both of which he found in the 
Cartesianism of his time, he happily quotes Origen against 
Celsus: “‘ Movov tav dvtwv BéBaov éerictypn,’ ‘Science and 
knowledge is the only firm thing in the world,’ without a 
participation of which communicated to them from God, all 
creatures would be mere ludibria and vanity ”. 


VIL. 
D. Eruaics. 


Though Cudworth’s whole philosophy had for its motive the 
vindication of moral distinctions, and although, after his 
failure to come toa detailed application of his long argument, 
he sought to remedy this defect by planning a shorter work 
with precisely this object, he succeeded in leaving in the end 
only the merest fragment with direct bearing on the subject. 
History has in a sense compensated by causing his name to 
be chiefly associated with the plea for an “eternal and im- 
mutable morality”. But in doing so it has done him also 
the ill-service of diverting attention from what is of real value 
in his work to a phrase which seems to place him in antagon- 
ism to all that modern ethics teaches as to the varying forms 
in which morality presents itself and the essential relativity 
to circumstances of the values it represents. To do Cudworth 
justice in respect to his sins both of omission and commis- 
sion, we have to remember, in the first place, that even the 
shorter treatise is only a portion of the work he was engaged 
on at the time of his death. Among his manuscripts was 
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one of nearly 1000 pages on “ Moral Good and Evil” con- 
taining headings on the “Notion of Morality Settled,” 
“ Pleasure,” “ Happiness,” “ Liberty,” which he doubtless 
intended to condense as the central portion of the work 
which we have.! In the second place we have to remember 
that the eternity and immutability he speaks of do not attach 
to the details of what he calls “ positive” or “ thetical” moral 
and legal injunctions, but only to the principles of ethics and 
politics, as resting, in the one case, on “the intellectual and 
rational nature of man,” in the other, on the reality of a 
common good in which, in virtue of that nature, the members 
of a society shared. In the account which he actually gives 
in the text we have to remember finally that, as in the case 
of his theory of knowledge, the argument takes its form from 
the theories with which he found himself face to face: on 
the one hand the general theory (with which he connects 
Descartes) that made good and evil depend on the mere fiat 
of a will, and on the other the particular form which this 
doctrine took in writers, who, like Hobbes, ignored or denied 
any higher will than that of man. Weshall get the best idea 
of what he both did, and, so far as our material goes, failed 
to do, by following shortly his argument under these two 
heads. 

(a) His treatment of the more general subject of the de- 
pendence of good and evil on arbitrary will, as we find it in 
Book I, Chapter II, of the Eternal and Immutable Morality, 
does not open very hopefully. Everything, he declares, must 
be determined necessarily and immutably by its own nature, 
over which mere will “can have no control”. Will, whether 
in God or man, is only an efficient cause; its action presup- 
poses formal causes or essences. Seeing then that justice 
and injustice are entities with such a nature they cannot be 
“arbitrarious things”. If this were all that Cudworth had 
to say, his critics” would be justified in setting the argument 
aside as merely an egregious case of begging the question. 
The whole question turns upon the existence of a “ natural” 
justice. To assume that it comes under his principle that 
“the nature of things must be that which it is and nothing 
else” is to assume the very point at issue. But Cudworth 
goes on in the sections which follow to analyse the idea of 
“law ” in order to show that wherever we have law, by whom- 


1 Op. cit., I, “ Account of the Life and Writings of Ralph Cudworth, 
D.D., by Thomas Birch, M.A., F.R.S.” Owing to residence in California 
I have been unable to obtain any first-hand information as to this and 
other manuscripts there mentioned. Has any one dealt with them ? 

* See Tulloch zn loco, 
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soever promulgated, there is an assumption of an obligation 
to observe it. “ Obligation to obey is older than all laws and 

revious and antecedent to them.” In all laws, therefore, 
whether of God or man, “it is not mere will that obligeth 
but the nature of good and evil, just and unjust really existing 
in the world”. He is aware, however, that this is precisely 
what is denied by the philosophy he is criticising and that 
more is required to justify it. It is here that his previous 
analysis of the place of mind and reason in knowledge comes 
to his aid and he is able boldly to appeal as the basis for the 
assertion of a real justice in practice (as that enabled him to 
appeal for the assertion of a real truth in knowledge) to the 
“rational and intellectual nature of man”. Finally in a 
passage, reminding us of Kant’s categorical and hypothetical 
imperatives, he draws the distinction between things that 
“the intellectual nature obliges to immediately, absolutely, 
and perpetually and upon no condition of any voluntary action 
that may be done or omitted intervening” and those that 
“natural justice or the intellectual nature obligeth to accident- 
ally and hypothetically upon the condition of some voluntary 
act of another person invested with lawful authority in 
commanding”. 

In these statements it is easy to see the spirit of the sturdy 
English and Puritan Divine putting lawfulness before 
authority and carrying his claim before the high tribunal of 
Heaven itself. But it is here a matter of philosophy, and we 
should have expected from him at least some attempt at a 
definition of goodness in terms of the “ intellectual nature”. 
There is no pretence of this, but Cudworth goes off more suo 
to the ever present theological issue between himself and 
Descartes as to the priority of will or goodness in the nature 
of God, and therewith as to the real nature of the infinity and 
freedom we are to assign to Him. In opposition to the 
Cartesian theory of the unlimited independence and the liberty 
of indifference that a false piety would assign to the divine 
wisdom, he ends the section with the claim that “'There is in 
the scale of being a nature of goodness superior to wisdom, 
which therefore measures and determines the wisdom of God, 
as his wisdom measures and determines his will. . . . Where- 
fore altho’ some novelists (= innovators) make a contracted 
idea of God consisting of nothing else but will and power ; 
yet his nature is better expressed by some in the mystical 
representation of an infinite circle, whose inmost centre is 
simple goodness, the rays and expanded plat thereof, all-com- 
prehending and immutable wisdom, the exterior periphery or 
interminate circumference omnipotent will or activity by 
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which everything without God is brought forth into existence. 
Wherefore the will of God is always free, tho’ not always 
indifferent, since it is its greatest perfection to be determined 
by infinite wisdom and infinite goodness.”! Powerful and 
convincing though this is as an assertion of the true nature 
of freedom against the abstractions of the Cartesianism of the 
day, it still leaves the idea of goodness, whether in God or 
man, undefined and it is particularly tantalising to be referred 
to what is to “follow afterward in another place ”’—which 
never occurs. 

Yet with all its defects it is possible to see in Cudworth’s 
treatment of the general question a clear grasp of what must 
always be the central point in a sound Idealism. In the 
Volitionalism of our own time, which seeks to vindicate the 
reality of the spiritual world by the discovery of spontaneity 
and contingency in nature and the co-ordination of these with 
will and purpose, we have the legitimate successor of the 
Cartesian theology which exalted will above reason. At the 
best this philosophy contains only a part of the truth; at the 
worst, in other words when insisted on as the whole to the 
neglect of that to which by its nature as rational activity the 
will is committed, it merely brings us back in the end to the 
“naturalism” it seeks to escape. Why, we ask, apart from 
what is spontaneously done should spontaneity have more 
value than necessity? A Bishop may prefer a nation free to 
a nation compulsorily sober, but the freedom that ends in 
drunkenness is only another kind of bondage. In opposition 
to all this Cudworth’s claim for the priority of goodness in 
“the scale of being” is an anticipation of what may be said 
to contain the central contention of present-day Idealism 
as represented by such writers as Green, Bosanquet and 
Bradley. 

(6) Cudworth’s criticism of Hobbes’s ethical and social 
theory has the merit of being the first systematic refutation 
and is not unworthy of that place. After a vigorous de- 
nunciation of the supporters of Hobbes on the ground that 
“as they first of all slander human nature and make a villain 
of it, so do they, in the next place, reproach justice and civil 
sovereignty also, making it nothing but an ignobie and 

._bastardly brat of fear, or else a lesser evil, submitted to merely 
out of necessity for the avoiding of a greater evil, that of war 
with every one by reason of man’s natural imbecility,” he 
goes on to expose, as has often been done since, the funda- 
mental inconsistency of the contractual theory of social 


1 Op. cit., ITI, p. 540 condensed. 
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justice. It is true that if there be a natural justice, covenants 
will oblige. Yet “without natural justice they are nothing 
but mere words and breath and therefore can they have no 
force to oblige”. If to avoid this difficulty these “ justice- 
makers” fly to “laws of nature,” as Hobbes himself does, 
“this is not to make justice but clearly to unmake their own 
hypothesis, and to suppose justice to have been already made 
by nature or to be innature. These their laws of nature are 
indeed nothing but juggling equivocation and a mere mockery. 
For they who have courage and generosity in them, accord- 
ing to this hypothesis, would never submit to such sneaking 
terms of equality and subjection but venture for dominion 
and resolve either to win the saddle or lose the horse. Here 
therefore our atheistical politicians plainly dance round in a 
circle ; first deriving the obligations of civil laws from that of 
covenants and then that of covenants from the laws of nature 
and, lastly, the obligations both of these laws of nature and 
of covenants themselves again from the law, command and 
sanction of the civil sovereign, without which neither of them 
would at all oblige. And thus is it manifest how vain the 
attempts of these politicians are to make justice artificially, 
when there is no such thing naturally (which is indeed no less 
than to make something out of nothing); and by art to con- 
sociate into bodies politic those, whom nature had dissociated 
from one another; a thing as impossible as to tie knots in the 
wind or water or to build up a stately palace out of sand. 
Indeed the ligaments by which these politicians would tie the 
members of their huge Leviathan or artificial man are not so 
good as cobwebs, they being really nothing but mere will and 
words ; for, if authority and sovereignty be made only by will 
and words, then is it plain that by will and words they may 
be unmade again at pleasure.” ! 

We have already been told what Cudworth would substitute 
for this “ dissociate” idea of political society. We have seen 
how he finds in society a premier instance of the idea of a 
whole, whose parts in spite of their apparent discontinuity as 
physical bodies yet “are joined by scheses, relations and 
habitudes to one another (founded on some actions of them 
as they are cogitative beings) and by order all conspiring into 
one thing”. ? 

If asked what this “one thing” is Cudworth is prepared to 
define it as “the good of the whole,” which, as the object of 
“one will,” is that which makes the commonwealth a spiritual 


1 Intellectual System, III, p. 505, foll. condensed. 
2 Op, cit., II, Eternal and Immutable Morality, p. 593. 
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unity and, so far as its laws and institutions embody this 
good, constitutes the real source of their authority over the 
many wills of the individuals. But again we have to be 
content with little more than the mere statement, in this 
case not even co-ordinated with the general ethical motive of 
the treatise. Even if we try to eke out Cudworth’s ethical 
theory by a reference to the brilliant appergus of John Smith 
and to the more methodical but superficial and confused 
Enchiridion Ethicum of Henry More, we have a very im- 
perfect outline, in which it is again easier to see the sturdy 
British protest against arbitrary law and government than 
anything that could be called an articulated social ethics. 
What was necessary was that Cudworth should carry over 
what he had succeeded in doing in the analysis of knowledge 
into the sphere of conduct and see in the idea of goodness in 
the individual just the counterpart of the “ schetical” element 
that he had shown to be present in all knowledge and, in the 
search for truth, to dominate the details by its “logic”. 
Substituting the instincts and appetites for the data of ex- 
perience, it would then have been possible to see in morality 
the domination of them by the idea of a practical order pre- 
scribed by “the intellectual and rational nature of man,” 
committing him to realise the good as a coherent whole of 
purposes exactly parallel to truth as a coherent whole of 
thoughts. Similarly from the side of society it was necessary 
that he should find in the “schetical notion” of a common 
good, which was the real bond and constituted the essence of 
society, the counterpart and completion of the idea of good- 
ness in the individual, in the sense that he could only be a 
whole in himself in so far as his will was one with the will to 
good of which society is the embodiment. Of all this the 
germ is there, but it had to wait its development. Meantime 
it was something to have the protest against naturalism in 
ethics put on the ground on which it must always rest: not, 
that is, on any supernatural revelation or on any a prion 
idea, but on the implications of moral and social experience 
itself{—the idea of a wholeness or perfection that has the 
eternity and immutability not of a fixed outline but of a prin- 
ciple progressively revealing itself in human life. 
Attempting to sum up the general significance for philo- 
sophy, as others, like Tulloch, have to do for theology, of this 
early English movement, I think we should be justified in 
claiming for it that it stands: I. When regarded as a whole, 
for the first modern attempt to unite the essential spirit of 
Christianity with the essential spirit of Greek Philosophy by 
interpreting the nature of God and of Faith in Him in terms 
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of the Idea of the Good. Where you have faith in the 
supremacy of truth and goodness, there you have faith in 
God; where you have not you have either an empty form or 
worse still a degrading superstition. II. In its leading philo- 
sophical writer, for an attempt at an up-to-date statement in 
opposition, on the one hand, to a pronounced form of 
Naturalism (in Hobbes), on the other, to an empty Spiritual- 
ism (in Descartes), of the essential elements of an Idealist 
philosophy: (a) the reality of the form or underlying identity 
of principle in things as that which gives the clue to their 
nature; (b) as a consequence of this, the necessity for a con- 
structive act of thought in the apprehension of things over 
and above the passive reception of sense and (pace perhaps 
Plato himself) the associations of memory; (ce) the unity of 
these forms themselves in an all-comprehensive form or 
pattern, in which their apparent discords are ultimately 
harmonised, variously describable as truth, goodness, or 
beauty, of which our own sense of these things, as inter- 
mittently revealed to us under finite conditions, is a pre- 
sentment. 

The movement as sketched above, when we look back upon 
it, has the appearance of something isolated and largely 
abortive. It was indeed in a sense born out of due time. 
The main tide of British philosophy was setting strongly in 
the direction of empiricism and was destined during the 
greater part of the next century to dominate thought. But 
in writers like John Norris, John Sergeant, Berkeley (in his 
later period) the Platonic traditions lived on in smouidering 
form, awaiting the wind that should kindle it again into 
flame. This only came with what for want of a better name 
is called the Romantic revival. When it did come, it found in 
another Cambridge man, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, a mind 
capable of absorbing the best that those old writers had to 
teach, of carrying it to new issues and thus exercising an 
influence which, as John Stuart Mill prophesied, was destined 
to grow from more to more in his own century. But all that 
is another story. 








VI—DISCUSSIONS. 
ON PROPOSITIONS BELONGING TO LOGIC.—I. 


In a recent number of Minn, Mr. J. A. Chadwick raises questions 
concerning the conditions which a proposition must satisfy if it is 
to belong to logic.1_ In discussing these questions, he offers certain 
objections to the view, held by Wittgenstein and others, that being 
a tautology, in the sense of Wittgenstein, is necessary for being a 
logical truth.?- While I agree with these objections, there seem to 
me to be still further difficulties in the way of accepting Wittgen- 
stein’s analysis of logical propositions; and I shall be mainly 
concerned to establish one proposition, which may be expressed as 
follows. (1) No proposition which is a tautology, in the sense of 
Wittgenstein, is a proposition certifiable on logical grounds alone. 
This proposition is held to be true because it is a consequence of 
two propositions, jointly, both of which, it will be maintained, are 
true; namely, (2) No proposition which is certifiable on logical 
grounds alone can have existential import with respect to in- 
dividuals, and (3) Every tautology, in the sense of Wittgenstein, 
has existential import with respect to individuals. 

Proposition (2) involves the denial of a form of ontological 
argument, and I do not know that any one rejects this proposition 
explicitly, but it does seem that it is sometimes denied by implica- 
tion. A proposition p has existential import, in respect of individu- 
als, if it follows from p alone that there is at least one individual ; 
or perhaps better, if a proposition of the form 

(qx) . px VW per 
follows from palone. This is necessary and sufficient. McTaggart 
holds that logically certifiable propositions do not entail existence. 
“We may notice that the proposition ‘nothing exists’ which we 
have rejected is not self-contradictory. ... Thus ‘something 
exists’ is not a proposition of which we can be certain by pure 
logic, as we are of the proposition ‘something istrue’.” “Again, 
the proposition ‘something exists’ is not self-evident.”* And 
Russell, “Suppose you take such a proposition as: ‘There is at 
least one thing inthe world... .’ Thatisa proposition . . . that 
you can express in logical terms; but you cannot know from logic 


1 Logical Constants, No. 141 (January 1927). 
2 See Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, 5.3, 6.1.12.1231. 
3 The Nature of Existence, p. 59. 
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whether it is true or false.”1 It is clear that primary propositions, 
such as “this is coloured” or “ this is beside that,’ which involve 
proper names, have existential import, since, for example, “ this 
is coloured ” entails “ (qx) .x is coloured”; and it is also obvious 
that elementary functions of primary propositions have existential 
import. No proposition of this kind is necessary, even when it is a 
value of a necessary universal proposition. For example, in a well- 
understood sense, “this is coloured or this is not coloured” is a 
value of “(x).# is coloured or x is not coloured” (i.e., nothing 
is both coloured and not coloured); but the proposition “this is 
coloured or this is not coloured” entails “ (qa) .a is coloured or 
z is not coloured,” whereas the universal proposition does not 
entail this consequence. 

In Principia Mathematica there is a somewhat puzzling treat- 
ment of the relation of universal to particular propositions, and for 
this reason I should like to go into the point just made in some 
detail It is doubtful what the authors’ views on this point would 
be, because they allow what they call axioms, and content them- 
selves with inquiring whether these axioms are true, when taken 
assertorically, not whether they must be true. That the type of 
individuals is not null seems to be such an axiom.? It is of course 
clear that, in the current interpretation of propositions of: the form 
Every ¢ is y, namely, Every x is such that gz is false or yx is 
true, it does not follow that some z is such that ¢dx.yx. But it 
seems to be sometimes held, either tacitly or explicitly, that from 
(x). ox it follows that (qr).@z; and it is also held that (x) .¢x 
entails and follows from —(qzx).—-¢a. I do not wish to question 
this latter proposition, but simply to point out that it cannot be the 
case that both of these propositions are true. For —(qz).-ox 
and (qa) . —-z are proper contradictories ; so that —(q@ax). or. Vv. 
(qx) . —-x is a necessary proposition, certifiable on logical grounds 
alone. But if (x). x entails (qw) . dz, then (qx). or. Vv. (qr). “or 
follows from (x). oz. VW. (qz).—-o2; and what follows from a 
necessary proposition is necessary. Hence, (qx). ¢x.Vv. (qa). oda 
would be a purely logical truth; and this is certainly false—that 
there is at least one individual is an empirical truth, not a logical 
one. No doubt the expressian (7) . #2 can be used in such a sense 
that (qv). ox follows from it; but in this sense, (x). a is not 
logically equivalent to —(jx) . #2, nor is (7). ox. W. (qr). dx 
a purely logical truth. If these considerations should be right, 
then singular propositions, $(a,, a, . . .), and particular proposi- 
tions, 

(aa,, My, . « .). Hie Be « ~~ 


do not follow from universal propositions, 
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1 The philosophy of logical atomism, Monist, vol. 29 (1919), pp. 204-205. 
2See vol. I, *9. 
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and more generally, neither 
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It is no doubt perfectly clear, but I should like to emphasise, that 
when I say q follows from p, I mean that p alone entails q: we do 
very often fail to give explicitly all of the premises from which a 
proposition is said to follow. Moreover, nothing could be more 
obvious than that there is no property ¢# such that (x). dx and 
also —(i¢x). x; but in order to infer (Wax). da”, we require, for 
example, (7). x: (qx). oa% W —dx; and in order to infer da, we 
require, for example (x). ¢r: da W—da. Again, 


(x). pu ow. (HY). Wy 
does not have existential import, and is logically equivalent to 
(x) : (Ey) . dev vy, 


i.¢., it is false that.there is a value of (Gy). 6% Vv Wy which is false ; 
and this would be true if there were no values. But 


(ay) : (x). d&@ Woy, 


i.e.., there is at least one value of (x). ox Ww Wy which is true, has 
existential import ; so that, for example, 

(x) : (ay) - b@ | Yy >=: (ay): (@). be | yy? 
is not a logical equivalence. Many propositions in the new matter 
in Principia Mathematica depend upon the axiom that the type of 
individuals is not null. This is a weaker axiom than the axiom of 
infinity, but it has the same non-logical character. 

These are the points which I wish to adduce in favour of pro- 
position 2. With regard to 3, it has already been pointed out 
that elementary functions of primary propositions, as da Vv —¢a, 
have existential import. These elementary functions are not 
certifiable logically because primary propositions do not have 
proper contradictories. If p, is a proper contradictory of p,, then 
Pp, V pP. is a formal truth ; but in this case, if p, has existential import, 
p, does not, and conversely; whereas, both “this has ¢” and 
“this lacks ¢” entail existence. Now Wittgenstein holds that 
“all propositions are results of truth-operations on elementary 
propositions”; and of course what holds for all propositions holds 
for elementary functions of atomic propositions, with which we are 
immediately concerned. The point then is this: starting with 





1 Compare Principia Mathematica, second edition, vol. I, p. xxvi 
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atomic propositions, it is impossible to construct, in the manner 
indicated by Wittgenstein, elementary functions of atomic proposi- 
tions which are logically certifiable, because atomic propositions do 
not have contradictories in the required sense. It is important to 
notice Wittgenstein’s position at this point. “The propositions of 
logic are tautologies” (6.1). “The mark of logical propositions is 
not their general validity. . . . / An ungeneralised proposition can 
be tautologous just as well as a generalised one” (6.1231). A 
proposition of the form ¢a v —a is ungeneralised. 

But indeed every tautology, in the sense of Wittgenstein, is an 
elementary function of atomic propositions. “5.5 Every truth- 
function is a result of the successive application of the operation 
... T)(g. . .) toelementary propositions. This operation denies 
all the propositions in the right-hand bracket and I call it the 
negation of these propositions.” “5.501 An expression in brackets 
whose terms are propositions I indicate . . . by a sign of the form 
‘(’. ‘€’ is a variable whose values are the terms of the 
expression in brackets, and the line over the variable indicates 
that it stands for all its values in the bracket. (Thus if ¢ has three 
values P, Q, R, then (¢) = (P,Q, R).) .. .” “5,502 Therefore I 


write instead of ‘(... T)(é,... ),’ ‘N(&)’. N(€) is the nega- 
tion of all the values of the propositional variable ¢.” “5.521 I 
separate the concept all from the truth-function....” It is 


difficult to see how this can mean anything except what Russell 
takes it to mean when he refers to “ Mr. Wittgenstein’s theory of 
the derivation of general propositions from conjunctions and dis- 
junctions”’.! I will not raise the question whether such conjunctions 
and disjunctions can be asserted; they can be described, as 
Wittgenstein describes them. He seems to be holding that (7). dx 
and (qx). @x are to be analysed as stroke-functions, in extension, 
of the atomic propositions ; that is to say, he seems to be reverting 
to the Peirce-Schréder analysis of general propositions. What he 
proposes to do about the objections which led originally to the 
abandonment of this analysis is not clear, although he is of course 
well aware of these objections. Ifa proposition p, is to be a right 
analysis of a proposition p,, then p, must entail and follow from p,. 
Let p, be a proposition of the form (x). ¢z, and p, be the joint 
assertion of its values. (Compare the joint denial of its values.) 
As we have pointed out, p, does not entail p,; and conversely, p. 
does not entail »,, since it does not follow from any enumeration of 
propositions that they are all; so that this analysis breaks down 
on both counts. 

There are other points at which Wittgenstein seems quite clearly 
to be thinking of general propositions as conjunctions and disjune- 
tions. “The fact that we can infer fa from (x) .fx shows that 
generality is present also in the symbol ‘(x).fx’”. (5.1311). 
“That ‘ (x). fz. .fa’ is a tautology shows that fa follows from 


1 Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, p. 15. 
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(x). fx, ete.” (6.1201). Two things are being asserted here: that 
(x). fx.2 .fa is a tautology, and that fa follows from (x). fr. If 
(x) . fx is understood to mean the joint assertion of the values of 
fx, then both are true; whereas, if (7) ./fx is understood in the 
ordinary sense, namely, it is false that there is a value of fx which 
is false, both are false. In the ordinary sense, although 
(x). fx. > .fa is true, it is not a tautology ; and fa does not follow 
from (x).fx. Note, however, that —/fa entails —(x)./fx. This 
does not mean that transposition breaks down, but that it is 
impossible, since a contradictory of —/fa, in the required sense, 
does not exist. 

The foregoing remarks have been confined to a consideration of 
existential import with respect to individuals; and this is clearly 
sufficient in view of Wittgenstein’s analysis of propositions. 


C. H. LANGrorp. 
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§ 1. As Mr. Langford points out, if two propositions are strictly 
contradictory of one another, then if one of them has existential 
import the other does not. Suppose, for example, that the pair of 
propositions Something is round (in other words, There is an x 
which is round) and It is not the case that something is round (in 
other words, There is no x which is round) are interpreted in such a 
way as to make the latter a proper contradictory of the former. It 
is clear, I should say, that the former will then have existential 
import, whereas the latter will not. Moreover, to say that the 
singular proposition This has roundness has existential import is, I 
presume, logically equivalent to asserting that Something is rownd 
follows from This has roundness. I shall suppose This has round- 
ness to have existential import; and I shall interpret It 1s not the 
case that this lucks roundness as a proposition which follows from 
This has roundness and which is without existential import (i.e. I 
shall, like Mr. Langford, suppose that This lucks rowndness has 
existential import and that its contradictory accordingly does not 
have existential import). Then the proposition Jt is not the case 
that something is rownd does entail the proposition Jé is not the case 
that this has roundness (neither of these two propositions having 
existential import, since each of them is a proper contradictory of a 
proposition with existential import), and does not entail the pro- 
position This lacks roundness. 

Thus we can enumerate the following four distinct propositions, 
of which II is the contradictory of I, IV is the contradictory of 
III, I entails but does not follow from IV, and III entails but 
does not follow from II :— 

I. This has roundness. 

II. It is not the case that this has roundness. 

III. This lacks roundness. 

IV. It is not the case that this lacks roundness. 


Of these, the first three show some resemblance to judgments 
coming under Kant’s three categories of Quality. On such an 
analogy, I will illustrate the affirmative, II the negative, and III 
the infinite or limitative judgment. Further, we might analyse 
III into the conjunction of II with the proposition This emists 
(compare Kant’s dictum about limitation being “merely reality 
conjoined with negation”); we should then be giving This exists 
and it is not the case that this has roundness as the definition of This 
lacks roundness. And we should have, in that case, to interpret IV 
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as a proposition to the effect that This has roundness is materially 
implied by This exisis.! 

Mr. Johnson?” has stressed the need for drawing just these dis. 
tinctions, his actual words being: “The problem of the obversion 
of a singular proposition is the same as that of formulating accur- 
ately the contradictory of a singular proposition. Thus, in showing 
that, in order to pass from the denial (or contradictory) of S is P to 
the affirmation S ts non-P we require the additional datum § is, 
we have indicated that neither of the propositions S is P and S is 
non-P would be true, in the case that S is were not true. In other 
words, the two propositions S is P and S is non-P are not properly 
contradictories.” ‘ 

Dr. Keynes*® has likewise recognised that singular propositions 
“have certain peculiarities of their own,” and has dealt with the 
matter in the following passage: 4 “A purely denotative name must 
necessarily be the name of an object which exists or is supposed to 
exist in the universe to which reference is made. ... Take, for 
example, such propositions as the following: This hat is an old 
one... . It will be well to differentiate singulars from general 
universals, and to regard them as implying the existence of their 
subjects in all cases... . But here it is necessary to add a word 
with regard to the opposition of singulars. Socrates lived in Greece 
and Socrates did not live in Greece cannot on the above view be 
regarded as true contradictories, since they would both be false in 
case Socrates turned out to bea myth. The true contradictory of a 
singular proposition will now take the form of a hypothetical ; thus, 
the contradictory of the first of the above propositions will be, Jf 
there ever was such a man as Socrates, he did not live in Greece”. 
And again, taking as his original proposition Socrates is wise he 
describes ® its contradictory thus: “If the original proposition is 
understood (as it probably would be understood) to imply the 
existence of Socrates, then a strict application of the criterion of 
contradiction requires that our contradictory be written—Jf there 4s 
such a man as Socrates, he is unwise’’. 


§ 2. The above quotations lend support to the view that the 
words “ This exists” express a significant proposition, if “ this” 
occurs as a proper name for an entity which is an immediately 


1Compare p. 73 of Mr. Johnson’s Logic, Part I, where he formulates 
the contradictory of S is non-P as Either S is-not or S is P, having 
previously explained (pp. 71-72) that: ‘(When we hyphen the negative 
with the copula, I understand it to mean that the proposition S is P, asa 
unit, is asserted to be false. But when we hyphen the negative with the 
predicate, we are affirming of the subject S the kind of predicate called 
negative ; in other words, 8 is non-P is an affirmative proposition contain- 
ing a negative predicate, . . .” 

* Logic, Part I, p. 73. 

3 Formal Logic, p. 64 of Third Edition (1894). 

4 Loc. cit., p. 209. 5 Loe, cit., p. 88 note 2. 
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given subject of the proposition. In Princyna Mathematica’ a 
different and incompatible view is upheld, viz. that “the word 
‘existence ’ cannot be significantly applied to subjects immediately 
given. . . . there is no reason, in philosophy, to suppose that a 
meaning of existence could be found which would be applicable to 
immediately g given subjects.” As I am here merely trying to work 
out certain consequences of the view of Mr. Johnson and Dr. 

Keynes, I w ill simply remark that ‘ exists,’’ as used to characterise 
what is immediately given, seems to me to have a meaning (different, 
of course, from that of its usage as an incomplete symbol in 
connexion with descriptions). 

It will be convenient, as we shall presently see, to set aside 
“I (this ewists)”’ to express the proposition asserting that this exists 
—where “exists” symbolises an unanalysable formal property of 
this—, and to define “ (this exists)”” as expressing the tautological 
proposition that / (this exists) is materially implied by / (this exists). 
And we are supposing that there are cases where such an expression 
as “= / (this exists)” is significant, and that what it expresses is 
the proposition that this does not exist. Nevertheless “— / (this 
evists)’’ will never express a true proposition; for whenever an 
assigned property, such as rowndness, can be significantly predicated 
of this, ! (this exists) will be a true proposition—though a proposition 
which is contingent, not necessary (which may be more meta- 
phorically expressed by saying that one or more “ possible worlds”’ 
fail to include this among their existents). 

Writing “d” in place of “this” and “ v ” in place of “ roundness,” 
let us shorten “This lacks roundness” into “ —vd”, Let us 
further agree that what is expressed by “ ya” shall be the proper 
contradictory of what is expressed by “wd”. Then yd will be 
the proposition J¢ is not the case that this lacks roundness. Let us 
also shorten “‘ This has roundness” into “ fd,” leaving —!yd to 
be interpreted as It is not the case that this has roundness. 

Now / yd is a proposition which entails not only yd but also the 
existence of d in our actual world (as contrasted with certain of the 
“ possible worlds”’ which it is sometimes useful to talk about). This 
latter consequence is not entailed by yd, although / (d exists) will 
obviously be materially implied by wd. 

So also —-wd (the contradictory of yd) will entail the existence of 
d. But —/ud, being the contradictory of /yd, will not entail the 
existence of d, although /(thas exists) will be materially implied by 
— !ud. 


$3. Some molecular propositions obviously have existential 
import; take, for instance, such a conjunctive proposition as That 
has redness and this has roundness, which will be expressed by the 
abbreviation “/fc./yd”. Then the contradictory of such a 
molecular proposition will not have existential import. And there- 
fore some molecular propositions, such as the above-mentioned 


1P, 175 of Second Edition. 
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3 
contradictory (which is the proposition —/¢c. v.—/vd), will be 
without existential import. 

Now Mr. Langford starts from the assumption (given as (2) on 
p. 342) that propositions certifiable on logical grounds alone never 
have existential import. I regard the truth of this assumption as 
firmly established, and agree therefore that the proposition! 
(qa). 6v.W. (qx). px (Hither something has redness or something 
lacks redness) is not certifiable on logical grounds alone, since it has 
existential import. And I also hold that the proposition / da. v.—da 
has existential import, because it entails (qv). ox .V. ("[7). dz. 
But there are the three other propositions :— 


(i) da.v.c!da 
(li) pa.VW.—pa 
(iii) /fa.Vv.—/ da 


each of which is certifiable on logical grounds alone ; and each of 
these three propositions is, in my view, without existential import, 
because a and — /¢a are both propositions without existential 
import. And since to say that (i) is certifiable on logical grounds 
alone is logically equivalent to saying that ¢a follows from ! ¢a, it 
may be worth noting that, if “/ (a exists) > ! oa” be accepted as a 
definition of “a,” the proposition / da -—> ¢a is an instance of (and 
follows from) the true proposition p.—>.q2 p. Nowif in place of 
the symbl“ -—>,” which means “ entails,” we write the symbol “ >,” 
which means “ materially implies,” we obtain the necessary proposi- 
tion p.> .q 2 p, which isa tautology in Wittgenstein’s sense. Yet 
the existence of a does not follow, in my view, merely from a hypo- 
thetical proposition like 


!oa.> .! (aewists) > ! pa 


And therefore this hypothetical proposition is without existential 
import, if we suppose that no existents other than a are involved 
in its analysis. 

Thus I am contending that some, though not all, molecular pro- 
positions are without existential import, whereas Mr. Langford 
holds the view that (p. 343) “elementary functions of primary 
propositions have existential import”. And, in particular, I wish 
to maintain that no molecular proposition which is a tautology has 
existential import. To be a tautology in the sense of Wittgenstein 
will then be a sufficient condition for being certifiable on logical 
grounds alone, though not for belonging to Logic—for no un- 
generalised proposition can belong to Logie. I am doubtful 
whether being a tautology is a necessary condition for being 
certifiable on logical grounds alone (and therefore a necessary con- 


‘This empirical premiss requires to be added to the hypothesis of 
certain propositions in Principia Mathematica—thus in * 10:28 the 
conclusion (477). yx. > .(qv).@e does not follow merely from the 
hypothesis («) . wr > de. 
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dition for belonging to Logic) ; for !¢x. > . (qy). py is a proposi- 
tion belonging to Logic which seems to mé not to be a tautology. 


s 4. Like Mr. Langford I consider (x) . dx to be a proposition 
without existential import, since I take the proposition expressed by 
“(a). @x” to be the contradictory of (qv). —xr. This leads to 
the denial that such a proposition as (7). dv. VW. (qy). vy has 
existential import; and such a proposition, in my view, will entail 
ou. Vv. (ay) - vy, which is without existential import, but will not 
entail / da. Vv. (qv) . wy, Which has existential import. 

The principle that what has existential import cannot be validly 
inferred trom what is without existential import prevents certain 
material implications from belonging to Logie. Thus *10°36 in 
Principia Mathematica is a proposition asserting that (qa). dr Vv p 
both materially implies and is materially implied by (qx). dv. VW. p. 
But these two implications will not both belong to Logic unless “p” 
is restricted in range to propositions (such, for instance, as / Wd) 
which have existential import. For suppose that, instead of inter- 
preting *10°36 in this way, we allow the range of “p” to include 
propositions such as yd. Then, for *10°36 to belong to Logic, it is 
essential that (477) . 62 vw yd shall both entail. and be entailed by 
(qz).¢2.v.ud. And though the former entails the latter, the 
latter does not entail the former, since the former has existential 
import, whereas the latter has not. 

On account of the same principle (57) . @# is not entailed by, but 
only materially implied by, a; and / da is not entailed by, but only 
materially implied by, (v) . dz. What does entail (sfx) . da is ‘da, 
and what does follow from (x) . dx is da. 

Since (7) . dz materially implies, but does not entail, a proposi- 
tion / fa which entails (sp). pv, we have the result that (qx) . dx 
is materially implied by (v7). gx. (As Mr. Langford puts it (p. 344), 
“There is no property #£ such that (x). dx and — (qx) . dr”’.) 
Yet this is not a case of entailing, since (7) . pv: — (qx) . hx is 
logically possible. 

Given therefore the premiss (7) . ¢.c we need, in order to infer 
!pa, some proposition with existential import as an additional pre- 
miss. Thus we might choose as our additional premiss /fa.W.—¢a, 
or we might choose ! (a exists). Hence we are justified in asserting 
the truth of the proposition 

(x). pr: ! (a exists) .: >: ! da 
which is logically equivalent to 
(x). Ov: +>: ! (a exists) > ! pa 


which, according to the definition proposed above for ga, is logically 
equivalent to 


(x). pu: —: da. 


§ 5. Should the above considerations be correct, only propositions 
of the da sort, and not propositions of the / da sort, can be validly 
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inferred from a general proposition. So far, among propositions of 
the ¢a sort have been placed those which are “ particular instances” 
of tautologies, and also certain molecular propositions which are 
not certifiable on logical grounds alone. 

It will be convenient to use Sheffer’s stroke-notation for molecular 
propositions, and, in the case of any given molecular proposition P, 
to define each part of P as occurring positively or occurring 
negatively according as P can be built up from the part in question 
by repeating the stroke-operation an even, or an odd, number of 
times. Thus p occurs only negatively in p | 7 (?.e. in the contra- 
dictory of the conjunctive proposition p-and-r), and only positively 
inp|s.].r7r|[t Again, in [p]] [fr | (p | p)} | tr | (p | p)}) the 
““»” which is written first (and is the only symbol to thei left of 
the principal stroke) occurs negatively, whereas the other four 
occurrences of p are positive occurrences. 

Now Mr. Langford’s proposition that ‘If p, is a proper contra- 
dictory of p, and if p, has existential import, p, does not” (p. 344) 
would seem to be a special case of the following wider principle :— 

‘Suppose we have a given molecular proposition in which / yd 
occurs One or more times. Suppose further that, apart from / yd 
and any parts in which / yd occurs, none of the parts of our given 
molecular proposition entail the existence of d. Then if our given 
molecular proposition entails the existence of d, / wd only occurs 
positively in it.” 

Instead of /yd we might have taken — yd (or any other pro- 
position which entails the existence of d) and the above statement 
would still be true. Moreover, if /yd not only has no negative 
occurrence but also occurs positively on both sides of the principal 
stroke, then our given molecular proposition (assuming it to be 
expressed in the simplest form possible on the stroke-notation—e.y. 
not as a double negation) entails the existence of d. Thus if g stands 
for / Wd in the tautology p.> .q wp, then q only occurs positively, 
and yet the tautology does not entail the existence of d (the 
occurrences of g being confined to one side only of the principal 
stroke). If, on the other hand, / yd occurs as one of the conjuncts 
of a conjunctive proposition, then that conjunctive proposition will 
have existential import—even if none of its other conjuncts have 
existential import. 

A molecular proposition wil! be certifiable on logical grounds 
alone if, and only if, a érwe proposition results when its principal 
stroke (which symbolises material incompatibility) is replaced by a 
symbol for logical incompatibility. Thus, while “py | 7” means “p 
is materially incompatible with 7,” “pir” might be defined to 
mean ‘‘ is logically incompatible with 7” (7.e. to mean that p 
entails the contradictory of r). And then to assert pp will be 
logically equivalent to asserting the impossibility of p. 

Let g stand for ‘yd. Then “q|q.:i.q|q” means “d must 
have w,” while “gi q.|.q:q” means “d may have y” ; and both 
these propositions will entail the existence of d. 
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On the view that propositions certifiable on logical grounds alone 
never have existential import it is clear that every proposition of the 
!yd sort will be contingent. Thus any necessary proposition which 
involves One or more existents in its analysis will be of the form 
yd. 
3 Now, putting r for yd, to assert the truth of r|{7r.:.r|r is 
logically equivalent to asserting yd to be necessary, which in turn 
is logically equivalent to the assertion that /(d eaists) entails / wd. 
But the proposition that d exists is a proposition of the / wd sort, 
and consequently is contingent—i.e. such a proposition as d must 
exist is never true, because it always remains logically possible for 


an assigned existent d@ not to exist. 
J. A. CHADWICK. 











TESTIMONY AS A METHOD OF KNOWLEDGE. 


THE question that we shall try to answer in this short paper is 
whether testimony can be regarded as a source of knowledge just 
in the same sense as perception or inference is. To arrive at the 
right answer to this question, it is best to start with an analysis of 
the answer that is ordinarily given to it. 

The ordinary answer, with which everybody is familiar, is that 
testimony cannot be regarded as a source of knowledge ; because 
belief in testimony is conditioned by inference based on the trust- 
worthiness of the speaker. So that testimony becomes reduced to 
inference. 

The first question that has to be asked on this answer is whether 
it is a fact that belief in the words of a person is really caused 
through inference. A little reflection will show that the opposite 
is rather the case. Belief in one’s statement does not wait to be 
established by inference. On the contrary we believe implicitly in 
the truth of what we hear, unless we have positive grounds for 
doubt or disbelief. As a recent writer, Prof. Montague, says 
in his book on “ The Ways of Knowing”: “ Man is a suggestible 
animal and tends to believe what is said to him unless he has some 
positive reason for doubting the honesty or competence of his in- 
formant”. It will be scarcely accurate to say, therefore, that belief 
in testimony is really caused or conditioned by inference. 

But in spite of this objection that original position may still be 
retained by modifying the answer a little. It may be said, for in- 
stance, that man being a suggestible animal, and lazy, too, by 
nature, believes as a rule unquestioningly in the statements of 
others. But as he is often misled by the statements of others and 
his belief turns out to be false, he should not believe in any 
statement of another without otherwise ascertaining its truth 
through a validating inference. In other words, mere psycho- 
logical belief (as Russell would say) is not to be confused with 
logical certainty. True knowledge is that the truth of which has 
been logically ascertained. And as the truth of a knowledge got 
through testimony can be ascertained only by some other method 
of knowledge such as inference or perception, testimony cannot be 
regarded as a source of true knowledge. 

If the answer is formulated in this way, it is true that testimony 
can no longer be regarded as a source of knowledge. But such 
strictures, if applied to the case of testimony, have to be applied to 
other methods of knowledge as well. And, then, neither per- 
ception nor inference can stand this test. For like testimony, both 
perception and inference sometimes turn out to be unreliable, and 
belief in them proves to be false. If they also are not absolutely 
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free from error, how can they be regarded as sources of knowledge ? 
The truth of a perception may have to be ascertained through in- 
ference based on another perception or even testimony. I perceive 
a distant object to bea man. I may have doubts whether my per- 
ception is correct, seeing that at times it proves to be illusory. 
There may be two ways of ascertaining the truth of the perceptual 
knowledge. I may either go near the object and by perceiving it 
to be a man, infer the truth of my first perception from the second 
one. Or I may learn from a man who has come from near the 
object, that it is really a man, and I may infer from his words that 
the knowledge I had through perception is true. And if testimony 
ceases to be a source of knowledge because the truth of it has to be 
ascertained through inference, why should not even perception 
cease to be a source of knowledge, too? Like testimony, per- 
ception also becomes reduced to inference, exactly for similar 
reasons. 

Though many will readily support the preliminary arguments 
that were adduced to show that testimony is no source of knowledge, 
but is only a case of inference, few will accept the logical conclusion 
of their arguments, namely that perception also is a case of infer- 
ence. The source of the trouble is, however, a confusion as be- 
tween two problems which have to be kept distinct. They are 
respectively :— 

(1) How the content of a knowledge is obtained. 

(2) How that content is ascertained to be true. 

The first concerns knowledge of facts, the second the knowledge 
of validity. Some fact may be known from one source, but the 
knowledge that this knowledge is true may be obtained from quite 
a different source. In the above illustration of the perception of a 
distant object, the knowledge of the object is obtained through per- 
ception (whether mine or anybody else’s) and inference is a help 
only to the ascertainment of validity ; it gives me the knowledge of 
the truth of my knowledge and says nothing about the object of the 
knowledge. So perception can still be regarded as the source of 
the knowledge of the object. Similar is the case with testimony. 
I learn from the words of a friend that he is glad. Through infer- 
ence I may ascertain that, as he is truthful, his statement is true. 
But this inference does not say that he is glad, which information 
has to be gathered only from the words of the friend. So, in spite 
of the validating inference, testimony remains the source of 
knowledge about facts. 

It is clear then that the attempt to reduce testimony to inference 
is based on a confusion between the source of a knowledge and the 
source of the knowledge of the validity of that knowledge. And 
when this confusion is analysed and the two questions are kept 
apart, there is no choice but to admit that testimony is a source of 
knowledge of facts, though it may not be the source of the know- 
ledge of validity. 

But even though one may be forced, under the pressure of these 
arguments, to admit that testimony is a source of knowledge, one 
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may still hold that it cannot yet be considered to be quite on a par 
with perception or inference. Prof. Montague who, of all western 
writers, is perhaps the only one who thinks it necessary to devote 
any space and attention to the neglected question of testimony, 
comes to the conclusion that though testimony is “ as legitimate a 
source of knowledge as any other” it is neither ultimate nor inde- 
pendent. It is only a secondary source and it is legitimate in so 
far as it is “open to free and honest study” and its truth verifiable 
through some other method of knowledge. So it remains for us to 
consider the question of independence and ultimacy, in order that 
we may be able to say that testimony is a source of knowledge 
exactly in the same sense as perception or inference is. 

Let us take up the question of independence first. There may 
be two plausible senses in which testimony can be said to be not 
independent. First, testimony as a source of knowledge may be 
likened to memory. Just as memory, though it is a method of 
knowledge, is not independently so, because it is only a repetition or 
reproduction of a knowledge that was already attained through 
perception or memory, similarly testimony also is not an inde- 
pendent source of knowledge, because it is only a repetition (in 
words) of a knowledge that was attained through perception or 
inference. 

The plausibility of these arguments rests on a_ confusion. 
Memory is a source of knowledge to the person who himself ob- 
tained that knowledge through some other source. So memory 
may be a repetition. Testimony is a source of knowledge not to 
the speaker himself, who has got that knowledge already, but to 
the hearer who had not that knowledge before. As the hearer is 
the person concerned here, for him the knowledge obtained through 
testimony may not at all be a mere repetition but quite new in- 
formation. So testimony cannot be deprived of independence on 
these grounds. 

There may be another sense in which testimony may be said to 
be dependent on other sources. In order that testimony may be a 
source of knowledge, the words of the speaker or the writer must 
be perceived, and the truth of the knowledgevascertained through 
inference, so that testimony has to depend both on perception and 
inference and cannot therefore be regarded as an independent 
source. 

We have already considered the question of the dependence of 
testimony on inference and we have also found that even though 
testimony may have to depend on inference for ascertainment of 
truth or validity, so far as the information about facts is con- 
cerned it is quite independent of any other method. The depend- 
ence of testimony on perception cannot be denied. But perception 
gives us only the knowledge of word-sounds and nothing more. 
It tells us nothing about the facts known through testimony. 
Dependence of this kind is present even in perception and inference. 
Perception would have been impossible, it would remain a mere 
sensation, without the help of reproduction and intellectual 
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synthesis. Inference would have been impossible, again, if the 
data were not supplied through perception or testimony or memory. 
And if in spite of these facts perception or inference can be re- 
arded as independent sources of knowledge, there is no reason 
why testimony also should not be so regarded. 

The fact is that what ordinarily appears to us to be a single 
piece of knowledge is not really a simple thing: it is a complex 
process, the different elements of which may be derived from 
different sources. So accuracy demands that every source be 
recognised as such and given its due. The whole piece of know- 
ledge is named, in practice, after the source from which the element 
of knowledge, which is new and important to the knower in a 
particular context, is derived. In what we call the perception of a 
table, though the knowledge of the class concept may be obtained 
through memory, the new element of knowledge, namely the 
particular object—which may be characterised as this, is derived 
from perception. So the whole knowledge is called a perception. 
So with inference as well. In the case of testimony also the 
words may be perceived, but the facts described by the words, 
which alone are new and important to the knower, are known 
through testimony. It is found, therefore, on all hands, that the 
claim of testimony to independence is not a whit less than that of 
either perception or inference. Testimony is independent in the 
only sense in which perception or inference may be called inde- 
pendent. 

We come now to the question of ultimacy. Montague thinks 
that testimony cannot be regarded as an ultimate source of 
knowledge, first because authorities often conflict, and secondly 
because, in such a conflict, the truth has to be settled by going be- 
yond testimony to some other method. 

As regards the first part of the argument, we may say that con- 
flict, as the writer himself has to confess later on, is not peculiar to 
testimony alone: it is common to all methods, more or less. As 
regards the second part of the argument, we have to say, first that 
conflict between two authorities may not always drive us to a 
foreign method; it may be solved by the testimony of another 
authority. 

In some cases resort to a foreign method may be necessary. But 
this also is not peculiar to testimony alone. When two perceptions 
conflict we may remove our doubts by a reference to the testimony 
of another man or to another inference based on a third perception. 
When two inferences conflict we may have to refer to perception 
or observation for the solution of the conflict. And if, in spite of 
these facts, perception or inference can be regarded as an ultimate 
source, why not testimony ? 

Neither can it be said that while the knowledge derived from 
some other method can be verified, the knowledge obtained from 
testimony cannot. In many cases such knowledge can be verified 
through testimony or some other method. But in some cases (as 
the knowledge of a past event that was observed by the speaker 
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alone) verification is not possible. This difficulty also is common to 
other methods as well. I perceive a colour. How can I verify 
my knowledge? Verification of such a knowledge cannot be effected 
through touch or taste or smell. If there be a second observer the 
knowledge can be verified to a certain extent, through his testimony. 
But if there be no other observer, verification would have been im- 
possible. And if the existence of some unverifiable cases does not 
affect perception as an ultimate method, why should it affect 
testimony ? 

It may be said, however, that while there are at least some cases 
of perception (the ‘hard data”’ of Russell, for instance) and some 
cases of inference also, which are too certain to allow any doubt, 
there is not a single case of testimony the truth of which cannot be 
doubted and which does not require, therefore, to be certified by an 
external method. 

To this we have to say, that the fact that some perceptions or in- 
ferences are not psychologically doubted does not mean that logic- 
aliy they are absolutely free from doubt. On the contrary, if a 
single case of perception or inference has ever turned out to be 
illusory, then absolute security has forsaken that method for ever, 
and consequently necessity for certification of truth is logically 
present in every such cas, whether psychologically doubted or not. 
So neither perception nor inference can be logically superior to 
testimony as sources of the knowledge of truth. But if this dis- 
tinction be not observed, we may say that there are some cases of 
testimony as well where doubts would be difficult if not impossible, 
When a person says “There is a tiger in the jungle,” we may 
doubt his words. But when he gives a command like “Come 
here,” or asks a question, like “ Where did you go?” we have 
the knowledge of a command or a question, which we cannot pos- 
sibly doubt. Here at least hearing is believing and there is no need 
for certification from without. 

We may conclude, therefore, on the grounds set forth above, that 
testimony can be regarded as a source of knowledge as independent 
and ultimate as perception or inference. We have refuted the 
arguments against testimony, accepting the theory of validity that 
is presupposed in the objections raised: namely that the validity 

of a knowledge can be ascertained through a foreign method. But 
this theory itself is open to objections, and it is held by some, on 
the contrary, that every knowledge vouches for its own truth ; /.e., 
that validity is self-evident. What is done by external verification 
or certification is not the ascertainment of validity, but the removal 
of doubts which threaten the existence of knowledge itself. It is 
beyond the scope of this paper to judge the merit of these contend- 
ing views on the knowledge of validity. Our thesis has been 
proved on the assumption that the former theory is true. But if 
the latter be true, the question of the ascertainmen: of validity from 
an external method being itself illegitimate, our conclusion would 
follow more easily. 
DuirENDoN Monon Darra. 
JALAVPUR, CALCUTTA. 
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VII.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Psychology Applied to Education. By the late James Warp, Sce.D., 
LL.D., F.B.A. Edited by G. Dawes Hicks, Litt.D. (Cambridge 
University Press. Pp. 188. Price 10s. 6d. net). 


Tus book consists largely of lectures delivered in Cambridge in 
1880 and in a few succeeding years. Professor Ward, only a few 
weeks before he died, placed the manuscript in the hands of Pro- 
fessor Dawes Hicks, asking his opinion as to whether the lectures 
were worthy of publication. 

There will be wide-spread gratitude among students of educa- 
tional psychology to the editor for issuing the lectures, and especi- 
ally among those who owe much of their earlier psychological 
training to the spoken or written word of the great Cambridge 
philosopher. 

When one reflects upon how much work has been done, how 
much has been written, how many experimental investigations 
carried out, upon problems which Ward here discusses, it is amaz- 
ing to notice how little one would wish to see amended. And this 
is not because little has since been added to our knowledge of these 
subjects ; for in spite of much faulty experiment and much flimsy 
thought, educational psychology has advanced enormously in the 
past forty years ; it is rather because Ward keeps so close to funda- 
mentals which were already then established—in no small part 
owing to his own work—and because he refuses to dogmatise and 
knows well the limits within which he can tread securely. Further, 
when he does let his fancy range and when occasionally he expresses 
emphatically his opinion on educational questions the truth of which 
was not provable from the psychology of the day, he has usually 
been exceedingly happy in surmise, or perhaps I should say, sound 
in hypothesis: for the views are invariably suggested by his funda- 
mental psychological arguments, if not demonstrated by them. 

To particularise : the first chapter on “ The Possibility and Value 
of a Theory of Education” is one of the best defences of its thesis 
that I have read, though the theory of education was in a nebulous 
state in 1880. Would that it could be read by some of those pre- 
sent-day sceptics who, priding themselves on being “ practical” 
men, reveal that they have never attempted to systematise the re- 
sults either of their own “ practical” experience or of that of others. 
The fact that Ward himself took such trouble, as he reports, with 
this subject, is also a rebuke to that other type of sceptic, the scholar 
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in some other department of knowledge, who forgetting Plato, Aris. 
totle, Hegel, Herbart, and Spencer, thinks that educational philo- 
sophy and psychology are not worthy to rank as a serious branch 
of the study of philosophy and psychology. 

In the second and third chapters on “The General Nature and 
Growth of the Mind” Ward revealed not only his profound power 
of psychological analysis, but a wonderful insight into and a sympa- 
thetic understanding of children. He ends his book by confessing 
“T have long felt the ‘ unaccountable humility’ in the presence of 
a child, which Mr. Russell describes, whenever my thoughts haye 
led me to think of the child’s future”. And something of reverence 
for the child’s individuality and contempt for the stupidity of much 
handling of the eager child’s mind flash out from time to time in 
these pages. “ No institutions,” as Ward says, “are so conservative 
as educational institutions,” and it is sad to reflect that many of 
the doctrines which Ward preached in 1880, which seemed to him 
plain common sense as well as sound psychology, are still unacknow- 
ledged or even unthought of in some of our educational institutions 
of to-day. 

One of the striking contrasts between this volume and any typical 
psychology of the last ten years is that Ward gives no chapter to 
instincts. The word does not even occur in the index. Yet no one 
could (legitimately) lay more stress upon the importance of curiosity, 
for example, as an essential for real intellectual growth and progress 
than Ward does on page 44. And if a critic suggests that Ward is 
too intellectual in his conception of mental development, let him 
note the supreme importance Ward attaches to conational aspects 
in this third chapter and elsewhere: and his protest against the 
wastage of much mental energy by ignoring many natural interests 
and curiosities in early childhood. 

In dealing with thought Ward stressed the danger of juggling 
with words without a clear grasp of concepts based upon knowledge 
of concrete particulars. The danger of mere verbalism Ward be- 
lieved to be accentuated by concentration on linguistic studies, and 
he makes some trenchant criticisms of the one-sided views of some 
classical headmasters which still need repeating in some quarters. 
In minimising the value of mere memory work Ward emphasised 
what is more generally recognised now than it was in his own day. 
But he takes a step further in his contention that too much memory 
work may be actually harmful, not only in the obvious way of using 
up energy that might better be spent otherwise, but in fixing asso- 
ciations too definitely merely on the basis of contiguity or conveni- 
ence of arrangement, and so lessening the chance of reclassification 
on the basis of new principles or relationships. 

No one will accuse Ward of being unfriendly towards logic, so 
that the greater weight must be attached to his considered judg- 
ment that the psychology of thought, which is “an activity” has 
been spoilt by psychologists too much influenced by logic, “leading 
them to substitute the more precise and definite account of think- 
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ing given by the ideal science for descriptions of thinking as it 
actually takes place ” (page 75). 

In dealing with the functions of images in thought Ward touches 
on the old problem of the general image, and is at pains to argue 
that images attached to general concepts are generic. It is difficult, 
however, to see any objection to the simple reply that concepts 
may be accompanied either by a generic or a specific image. 

Ward was as sceptical about the value of an education based 
chiefly upon mathematics as he was about one in which Latin and 
Greek predominated too greatly. The very certainty of the demon- 
strations of mathematics, he argued, while valuable as setting an 
ideal, had a harmful effect, taken alone, on the student: “To keep 
him in an atmosphere of real or apparent certainty, when in after- 
life three-quarters of his intellectual occupation will be to deal with 
uncertainties, is as foolish as it would be to keep him out of the 
water until he has learnt to swim. It is one of the most serious 
objections—and, so far as I can see, almost a fatal objection—to 
mathematical training, that it deals so exclusively with matters of 
demonstration in which there is no room for doubt, and, therefore, 
no exercise in the balancing of probabilities, a study which, as 
Huxley said, ‘ knows nothing of observation, nothing of induction, 
nothing of experiment, nothing of causation’.” (Page 92.) 

I have dwelt chiefly upon the practical conclusions to which 
Ward came as the result of his long experience and profound re- 
flection, rather than upon the psychological argument of the book, 
because the latter will be largely familiar to readers of Minp through 
his famous “ Article” and his later “ Principles”. But even the 
strictly psychological argument often seems, if anything, clearer in 
this book, and is expanded in certain directions. 

In some of the chapters, especially for example a pregnant one 
on ‘ Educational Values’ and those on ‘ Discipline and Authority,’ 
‘Moral Education,’ and ‘ Personality the Final Aim of Education,’ 
Ward does not hesitate to wander outside the range of psychology 
and reveal the absolute necessity for a philosophy of education as 
well as a psychology; and we are glad that he did so. 

Undoubtedly the editor decided rightly that these lectures were 
far too valuable to be left unpublished. 

C. W. V. 


The Modern State. By R.M. Maclver. Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press, 1926. Pp. xii, 504. Price, 21s. net. 


Tuis is a very important work and one to which it is not easy to do 
justice within moderate limits. The author is already well known 
for his writings on the general structure of society, especially for 
his luminous and comprehensive work on Community. In that book 
he distinguished carefully between different modes of social unity, 
especially between communities, associations and institutions. By 
24 
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constantly bearing such distinctions in mind, he has been able to 
avoid many pitfalls into which writers on political theory, even 
writers of deservedly high repute, have been liable to stumble. Ip 
the present work (which may be regarded as a second volume of 
the previous one) he urges that the state is properly to be regarded 
as an association like the church or the family; and that it is thus 
to be distinguished from the nation (which is a community), and from 
the government (which is an institution). Of course, it has to be 
recognised that the term is not always used in the sense that is 
thus given to it; but Prof. MaclIver is clearly right in thinking 
that it is very confusing to employ it in any other sense. By using 
it always in this sense, we avoid the ambiguity that, on the one 
hand, enabled Voltaire to represent Louis XIV as saying ‘I 
am the state,’ and that, on the other hand, enabled Shakespeare 
to use such a phrase as ‘the health and weal of the whole state’ 
and even a technical writer like Bosanquet to refer, as he once did, 
to England as a state.’ It is to be hoped that Prof. Maclver’s 
usage will henceforth be universally adopted, at least in technical 
writings. 

What he is specially concerned with here is: the state as it 
actually exists in civilised communities at the present time; buta 
considerable part of the work, and not the least interesting part 
(the whole of Book I), is devoted to an account of the historical 
process by which the modern form of state has been gradually 
brought into being. Most of this is somewhat outside of the 
province of a philosophical journal, even if a judgment upon it 
were within the competence of the present reviewer; but some 
brief reference must be made to it. One of the considerations on 
which he lays most stress is the fact that there were state institu- 
tions before there was a state, in his sense of the word, at all. He 
points out (p. 40) that primitive rulers ‘enforce custom long before 
they make laws; the judges come before the kings’. The state, 
however, ‘only emerges when authority becomes government and 
custom is translated into law’. He points out (pp. 69-73) that there 
was ‘no common political consciousness’ in ancient Greece; but 
it was in the city that ‘the family, once a community’ was ‘ trans- 
formed into an association’; and the city, rather than the family, 
then ‘appears as the essential community’. He notes again 
(p. 97) that ‘citizenship to the Romans did not mean necessarily 
that universal partnership which set so absolute and fatal a limit 
to the extension of the Greek polity’. ‘The Romans had the wit 
to distinguish between civil rights—rights of equality before the 
law—and political rights, rights of membership in the sovereign 
body.’ But (p. 115) ‘with the downfall of Rome the “state” 
actually disappeared from Western Europe’. Under feudalism 
‘the state was again submerged in the community’. These refer- 


’ 


1T suppose even the expression ‘ United States ’ would be open to some 


objection on Prof. MacIver’s interpretation. Ought we to speak rather of 
the North American Commonwealth ? 
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ences may serve to indicate the way in which Professor Maclver 
uses the important distinctions that he draws. 

It is only in modern times, he urges (pp. 150-4), that the true 
function of the state has become clearly apparent. ‘To establish 
order and to respect personality—these are the essential tasks 
positive and negative of the state’. These are discussed at length 
in Book II. He points out (pp. 150-4) that it has been generally 
recognised that it is not the business of the state to control opinion. 
‘Opinion can be fought only by opinion’. ‘ We obey the law not 
necessarily because we think that the law is right, but because we 
think it right to obey the law’; and this is the one opinion that has 
to be assumed as practically operative; though even that, as an 
opinion, cannot be legitimately enforced. One may be an anarchist 
in opinion, so long as one is law-abiding in practice. ‘A man may 
denounce the law to his heart’s content while still recognising 
the duty to obey it.’! It is this recognition that Prof. Maclver 
regards as the proper meaning of what is called the ‘ general will’. 
And with this we enter upon the main problem of political theory. 

His attitude on the general question of political obligation may 
be characterised as a moderate one, though with a distinct leaning 
towards individualism. He is almost wholly in agreement with 
Green and has a considerable degree of sympathy with Miss 
Follett; but, like Professor Hobhouse and the late Prof. Vaughan, 
he is strongly opposed to the doctrine of Hegel; and he is very 
critical of the statements of Bosanquet. To the latter at least I 
think he is somewhat unjust. His interpretation of the general 
will seems to be in substantial agreement with that which has been 
very clearly suggested by President Lowell, to whom, however, he 
only incidentally refers (p. 354). ‘ Political obligation,’ he says, 
‘is based on the general recognition of the universal service of law 
and government, for the sake of which we accept specific enact- 
ments which in themselves we disapprove.’ The specific enactments 
may represent only the will of a majority; but they are accepted, 
subject to future reconsideration. He lays much emphasis on the 
antithesis between a law and a command. ‘The rule of law, the 
very criterion that a state exists, is possible only in so far as law is 
distinguished and set apart from command’ (p. 258). This seems 
to me to be somewhat too emphatically stated. What he means is 
that laws are not imposed by certain individuals upon others, but 
by the general will of the community upon every one to whom the 
terms of the Jaws are applicable. The emphasis, however, that 
Prof. MacIver lays on the distinction between law and morality 
appears to me to be quite just; and I think he is right in objecting 
(p. 156) to the use of the term ‘ state morality,’ and in urging that 
‘to turn all moral obligations into legal obligations would be to 
destroy morality’. Perhaps he exaggerates, however, in seeming 


1Perhaps this distinction cannot always be quite sharply drawn. It 
might be objected that denunciation is an action, and not merely the ex- 
pression of an opinion. Much would turn on the form that it took. 
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to suggest that moral obligations are imposed simply by the in- 
dividual conscience. Men may be rightly blamed for undue dis. 
regard of the general opinion on moral questions, even when it 
cannot be described as a general will. What seems to be true 
is that they cannot rightly be punished by the state for such dis- 
regard. 

Next he notes that order is ‘ essentially within the business of the 
state ’ (p. 184). ‘The order which the state stands for is that 
universal order which is so desirable or so necessary that the com- 
munity empowers the state to enforce it.’ It is well to note this 
in view of some objections that he raises at a later stage to the use 
of force. He goes on to urge that it is within the legitimate 
province of the state to provide ‘definite services of a universal 
character which every human being needs,’ the most notable of 
these being education (p. 188). In general, the main provinces of 
the work of the state may be said to be ‘ order, protection, and con- 
servation and development’. In all these activities, however, it 
has to be remembered that the authority of the state is ‘ over action 
as distinct from over thought and opinion’ (p. 219). 

These considerations lead Professor Maclver to a general dis- 
cussion of the place of force in the work of the state; and this is, 
on the whole, the part of his treatise in which his views become 
most distinctive and most open to criticism. He begins by quoting, 
with strong disapproval, the statement of Bosanquet that ‘ the state, 
as the operative criticism of all institutions, is necessarily force’. 
This statement certainly seems to be somewhat carelessly worded ; 
and Professor Maclver, like some other critics, uses it as a weapon 
against the Hegelian conception of the state. He does not, how- 
ever, specially deal with the views of Hegel and of other German 
writers who have laid themselves much more open to attack. I 
think it should have been recognised that Bosanquet meant only 
that the state necessarily has force. Surely he made it quite clear, 
especially in the later editions of his book (in which he was a good 
deal influenced by the writings of Miss Follett) that he considered 
will, not force, to be the basis of the state. He referred, indeed, in 
one place to the necessity for an ‘iron will,’ by which, I suppose, 
he meant a will that uses force; but Professor MacIver himself, as 
we have seen, does not deny that the state is sometimes called upon 
to enforce its decisions. It would seem, therefore, that the differ- 
ence is only one of emphasis. As far as I can judge, Professor 
Maclver appears to have an inadequate recognition of the place of 
force in the ordinary working of the state. He seems to think of 
it rather too exclusively in connection with its use in those external 
relations that give rise to war. Even with regard to this use, there 
is surely an element of truth in the old aphorism that to ensure 
peace it is necessary to be adequately prepared for war. It would 
seem to be true, in general, that, the greater the force is, the less 
often does it need to be applied. In the internal affairs of a country, 
the police are often employed in the regulation of traffic, and private 
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citizens are at least in the habit of locking their doors at night; and 
there are many other ways in which force is constantly employed. 
The ultimate sanction for such force lies in the power of the state ; 
and most citizens hardly ever think of resisting it. They recognize, 
like Milton’s Satan at a critical point, that the balance of power is 
against them. Even if there were a fully formed world state, it 
would probably be necessary, as Dr. McDougall has urged, to en- 
trust it with a supreme force; but it would be very essential, in 
that case, that the force should be so great that it would hardly 
ever be called into exercise. Professor MacIver does not appear 
to recognise this at all adequately. To say, as Treitschke did, that 
‘the State is Force’ is certainly misleading; but to deny that it 
necessarily uses force is surely quite as grave an error. 

Book III deals with Forms and Institutions. It is mainly de- 
scriptive and is concerned with a variety of details that cannot be 
dealt with in such a notice as the present. 

The closing Book gives an account of the Evolution of Modern 
Theories of the State, and re-emphasises the limitations of its. 
authority. ‘The sovereignty of the state,’ he says here (p. 467), 
‘is no simple final power . . . no more absolute than the associa- 
tion itself.’ In the end ‘there are no purposes but individual pur- 
poses, and no values but individual values’ (p. 474). The state is 
only ‘the paved highway of social life’. It ‘stands for the common 
interest, but not for the whole of the common interest’. What 
supports it, in the end, is ‘the instinct of co-operation which springs 
wherever we truly understand the need and the occasion for it’ 
(p. 493). A good deal of what is stated in this connection seems 
to me somewhat vague. Can it really be maintained that human 
beings have an instinct of co-operation in the sense in which bees, 
for instance, may be said to have such an instinct? Surely at least 
it cails for a good deal of cultivation. Of course, he does not alto- 
gether ignore this. In his book on Community he refers to ‘the 
immense importance of social education’ (p. 156); and in the pre- 
sent work he devotes a certain amount of attention to it, especially 
in the earlier sections of Book II; but the discussion of it there 
seems to me to suffer somewhat from the fact that it is dealt with 
before the special functions of the state have been considered. Most 
English writers (Bosanquet, for instance, among the number) have 
tended to be somewhat doubtful of any very direct concern of the 
state in the organisation of education; and some (such as Mr. 
Laski) have been strongly opposed to the existence of a State 
Church. Professor Maclver shares these doubts; but the interest 
that the state necessarily has in the cultivation of the spirit of 
citizenship makes it somewhat difficult to see how it can be willing 
to leave it entirely to other modes of association. I do not feel con- 
vinced that this subject has been quite adequately discussed either 

in the present work or in the previous treatise on Community. 
Perhaps it may form the subject of a third volume dealing specially 
with the cultural (and perhaps also with the economic) modes of 
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association. For the present, I have only to add that the present 
volume seems to me to contain the best general treatment of the 
state with which I am acquainted. It is remarkably complete and, 
on the whole, well balanced; and there can seldom be even a 
momentary doubt as to what Professor MacIver means. He has 
shown us what the state is, and how it came to be what it is, even 
if he has left us in a little uncertainty about some of its functions, 


J. S. Mackenzir, 


Essentiale Fragen: Ein Beitrag zum Problem des Wesens. Von 
Roman INGARDEN. ([Sonderausdruck aus “ Jahrbuch fiir 
Philosophie,” Band VII, herausgegeben von EK. Husserl, 
Freiburg. i. B.}] Halle a. d. 8. Max Niemeyer. 1925. §.i- 
iv, 179. 


When we ask the question “ What is X?” in its proper sense, 
we are asking an “ Essential Question”; we are asking the What 
or the Essence of the object X. This question has to be carefully 
distinguished from other questions which, though not “Essential 
Questions,” are often improperly couched in the same form of 
words. 

For example we may wish merely to identify a presented object, 
and our question should be put “ Which is that?” or “ Whose is 
that?” or “ Why is that there?” Or we may wish to be told 
some of the marks, adjectives or relations of an object, taking its 
Essence as either known or, for the business in hand, not worth 
knowing. 

Or we may wish to know how the object is classified in some 
special system of classification, i.e. when the principle of this classi- 
fication meets some special human requirement, theoretical or 
practical, other than the scientific requirement of determining the 
real nature or Essence of the object. oman Ingarden makes a 
very thorough analysis of these and other ways in which questions 
which are not Essential Questions are apt to be improperly ex- 
pressed in the form which is proper only to questions about the 
real “ Wesen”’ of objects. 

He also examines in what the propriety or rightness of a question 
consists and shows how questions, as well as statements, can be 
equivocal, inexact and even nonsensical. He can then go on to 
consider what are the logical implications of this possibility of 
questions being valid. 

Ingarden belongs to that active and original school of thought of 
which Husserl is the founder and principal luminary. The 
‘common title adopted by its members is “ Phenomenologist,” and 
though there is considerable discrepancy between their several 
interpretations of the term “ Phenomenology,” their differences are 
much less important than their underlying unity of outlook, 
direction, and method. 
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The main common possession, in virtue of which they may be 
called a School, is their logical and ontological theory of objective 
Essences. In open revolt against Subjective Idealism, Pragmatism, 
Conventionism, Psychologism or Anthropologism in general, they 
go further and deeper than English-speaking Realists are wont to 
do. For instead of limiting themselves to the problem of know- 
ledge, barely iterating the independence of the object from the act 
of knowledge, they attack root and branch the Nominalistic 
logic from which, among other forms of Subjectivism, Psycholog- 
ism (their chief bugbear) also springs. Nor do they merely pick 
holes in the theory of Nominalism or Conceptualism ; they try to 
replace it with an Objectivist Logic—a Logic of Objective Essences. 

The Phenomenologists see that to refute Hume, it is necessary 
first to refute Occam: but to refute Occam more is necessary than 
merely to reassert Platonic Realism (as conventionally interpreted) 
or to rehabilitate a doctrine of Substantial Forms. 

For the problem, as it confronts our age, is not simply that of 
universality (in the sense of generality). It is indeed still a 
problem how several existents can come under one predicate. 
But also, and more urgently, it is the problem of necessity, 
namely “How are synthetic d priori Judgements possible?” 
How can we ever say “ A must, as such, be B” or “ All A’s are, as 
such,B”? How, among other things, are propositions of pure 
mathematics possible ? 

And, thirdly, Phenomenology is trying to find an answer to the 
problem of Evidence ; how we can be sure of the objective reality 
either of things of sense or of “ entia rationis ”. 

So the general doctrine of Objective Essences, which Ingarden, 
following Husserl, accepts, may be described as a synthesis of the 
positive solutions given by Plato (and Aristotle), Descartes and 
Kant to the sceptical or agnostic negations of the Sophists, 
Montaigne and Hume. Not, of course, that Phenomenology is a 
mere “loan collection”; rather it is a new attempt to find the 
true solution to difficulties which have been recurrent for ages for the 
very reason that they have been real. 

The Essence of an object is that which would form the content 
of the true answer to the question “ What is the object?” Or, 
alternatively, that in virtue of which an object X must, as such, be 
so and not otherwise (and not merely seem so) is the Essence of X. 
Ingarden was, as he says, stimulated to make his careful study of 
the nature and status of Essences by repeated arguments with 
persons who were inclined to deny that there were any such ob- 
jects as Essences at all, and so denied that there was any field in 
which the “new science” of Phenomenology could prosecute its 
alleged researches. 

Accordingly he takes as his theme “ Essential Questions ” rather 
than “ Essential Judgements” in order to make no petitio principt, 
and, in particular, to prove that even the ignorance which asks 
questions postulates that there are Essences. 
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For when we do not know what X really is and when we ask scl 
“ What is X?” we take it for granted that it would be absurd to to 


suggest that X hasn’t got a What. It is, therefore, “ Essential ” 
to an object, as such—and it is known to be Essential—to have an 


Essence. Or, given that an unknown X is presented to us as an an 
object, we know already that X must have an Essence, before we sa 
know what that particular Essence is. (2 
And the Essence of X is not merely those outward marks by to 
which we may distiuguish X from W or Y, since these only help 
us to know some of the things that X is not—namely X is not W Es 
and not Y. 
Rather these marks presuppose the real Essence of X since they In 
are grounded in it. To be marks at all they must be marks of a 
something ; and to be distinguishing marks of X, X must have id 
some real character to be distinguished through those marks from st 
iq characters which do not belong to X. su 
i And if it be objected that X may very well be constrained to be I 
an incarnation of a whole system of universals and relations, but q' 
"i that this “ conceptual ” system is originated by the human mental 1D 
i activity of conceiving and need presuppose no objective Essence as 
i" its counterpart, then the answer is easy. For at least the human b 
i mind must be endowed with a character—and a very busy and st 
1 capable one !—so at least one objective Essence has to be appealed le 
i to for succour from the doctrine of objective Essences : and, what 
Hi is more, the concept of “ objectivity” cannot be written off as (in 0! 
this subjectivist sense) “conceptual,” since even  subjectivist th 
theories must claim to be objectively valid. In parenthesis, it 0 
: is important to note that Phenomenology is from the start deeply a 
concerned with this very fundamental question, namely, What is I 
f it to be an object? Or: What is the Essence of Objects as such? 
{ What is the Essence of objectivity ? h 
i A valuable and interesting part of Ingarden’s work is his exam- 
i ination of the nature and presuppositions of Classification. u 
i He has obviously had to meet the very popular form of Nominal- D 
f ism which says “ You have no right to hypostasise your predicates, c 
universals, definitions, ete., into Essences. For all those things are s 
hh simply a selection out of the ways in which we, to suit our special 
' interests, classify things. And the fact that one thing may obviously \ 
i be classified in a hundred different ways, proves that class-predicates , 
H —and so all predicates—are completely arbitrary.” Ingarden 
i admits that principles of classification may be as various as human . 
i interests, but argues forcibly that we do and must distinguish be- 
i tween knowing an object and having it classified and, more, that I 
the latter presupposes at least the possibility and often the actuality : 
i of the former. 
Consequently we do and must distinguish between the right 
answer to the question “ What is X?” and the indefinitely 
numerous right answers to the question “To what class does X ' 
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science, the answer to the latter question will run into the answer 
to the former.) 

Another distinction must now be made. 

When we ask “ What is X?” X may be either an individual or 
an “universal”. H.g. (1) “ What is this object?” (designated, 
say, by pointing the finger). Answer: “a table, a donkey”. 
(2) “ What is a table?” Answer: “an article of furniture made 
to perform such and such functions ”. 

Both questions are Essential Questions ; and both answers are 
Essential Judgements. 

But Answer (1) is meant to give what Ingarden calls the 
Individual Constitutive Nature of the thing. This is an Essence of 
a fully actualised or “ concretised ” type, so much so that we can 
identify the individual object with this Nature without overlap. A 
statement of the ‘ Wesen’ of a ‘This’ is not a definition or a sub- 
sumption but an identification of a particular with that which makes 
it what it is—this latter being, supposedly, unknown to the 
questioner, though the former was, ex hypothesi, present to him as an 
indeterminate X. 

Answer (2) on the other hand either gives a real definition or, 
better, gives that in which a real definition would be grounded, 
showing how the Wesen in question is a specific mode of a higher, 
less determinate, Idea, 

We are now faced with two problems. The first is, how can two 
or indefinitely numerous individuals be “ identified ” with one and 
the same Individual Constitutive Nature (e.g., spaniel)? Or, what 
makes an Infima Species realise itself in one or in several concrete 
individuals? This old problem of the Principle of Individuation 
Ingarden admits he is unable to solve. 

The second question, arising out of the definition of universals, is 
how are Essences related one with another ? 

It seems that some necessarily imply others, some are in mutual 
implication with others, some only permissively imply others, or 
necessarily imply only the possibility of others, and some are in- 
compatible with others in such a way that they cannot be compre- 
sent with one another in one “ concretisation.” 

But the relations, Laws and Essences of Essences, though ob- 
viously of first-rate importance for Logic, Philosophy and Science 
in general, can only be summarily alluded to here; nor does 
Ingarden pretend to exhaust the theory of them, though he makes 
some valuable contributions to it. 

His work lies rather in clearing the ground, clarifying and 
regularising the terminology, in meeting objections against the 
general theory of objective Essences and in refuting Psychologistic 
and Anthropologistic attempts to reduce them to something else. 

Incidentally, however, he touches upon that interesting, if 
thorny, topic of how we know Essences. He illustrates and 
defends Husserl’s theory—only he would not, I suppose, allow it 
to be called a mere ‘ theory ’—that just as “external ” things are 
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presented to us immediately and directly as objects of sense- 
intuition, as we see this patch of colour or feel this temperature of 
the object that is a poker, so we can have an analogous, or rather 
a parallel intuition of an object that is an Essence. It is of the 
Essence, it is almost in the name, of a “ Gegen-Stand,” as such, to 
confront us immediately, whether it is the scent of this rose that 
obtrudes itself upon my nose, or the flag-signal that met the 
reluctant eyes of Nelson’s lieutenants—and the blind eye of Nelson 
himself. We too can put the telescope to our blind eye and say, 
“ Nonsense, there are no such — as Essences,” but we know 
that there are all the time, and the language that we use (e.g. the 
word “such” in the previous sentence) is a permanent index of 
their presence. 

The last chapter of this interesting study is a special application 
of the general theory of Essences to the problem of knowledge. 

In it he examines and rejects the common suggestion that 
either the Cause-Effect relation, or the Effect- Cause “relation, or 
the Creator-Creation relation is the general relation of which the 
Knowing Act-Object relation is a special case. 

He easily shows that Knowledge is something which “ essenti- 
ally” could not be begotten out of any one of these three relations ; 
and that these relations, though real enough as holding between 
objects of knowledge, are in their essence not in any special way 
related to the Act-Object relation. 

This relation is dubbed, after Husserl, the Intentional relation. 
It is the Essence of Consciousness (in Acts of Knowing, Willing, 
Desiring, Feeling, etc.) to be of something beyond itselt—namely 
of an Object which is independent of the act in which my con- 
sciousness relates itself to it. Not merely is Knowledge essentially 
self-transcending, so that we can say “For Object X to be 
known to be so and so, it must be so irrespectively of any perform- 
ance or performances of that act of Knowledge” but more, we can 
know intuitively that that character of Intentionality or self- 
transcendence is an essential character of acts of knowledge in 
general or of this or that individual act of Knowing. 

Thus the Phenomenological theory of Knowledge (as indeed of 
Number, Rights and Obligations, Grammar, Meaning, Religion, 
Art, etc., ete.) is grounded in the theory of objective Essences. 

And while we may feel alarm and doubts in face of the imposing 
hierarchy of Wesen, Wesenheit, Idee, Natur, Eidos, Wesens 
Gesetz, Morphe. etc., and scent danger in the doctrine of a special 
Intuition for “ ideal” or “ & priori ” objects, we must follow with the 
deepest interest the explorations of this “presuppositionless phil- 
osophy ” in the difficult country of first principles. 





G. RYLe. 
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Genetic Studies of Genius. Edited by Lewis M. Terman. (George G. 
Harrap & Co., Ltd.) Vol. I. Mental and Physical Traits of a 
Thousand Gifted Children (second edition, 1926). By Lewis M. 
TeRMAN and fourteen Assistants. Pp. xiii + 648. Vol. Hl. The 
Early Mental Traits of Three Hundred Geniuses (1926). By 
CatHERINr M. Cox and three others. Pp. xxiii + 842. Kach 
volume 21s. net. 


In these bulky volumes Professor Terman, with a number of colleagues at 
Stanford University, has commenced the publication of the results of a 
research into the childhood, heredity, education, and utilisation of genius ; 
aresearch which is planned to last many years, which will involve the 
co-operation of a whole team of workers, and will cost a great deal of 
money, fortunately supplied so far by the Commonwealth Fund and the 
Thomas Welton Stanford Fund. It 1s American in the largeness of its 
design, and wiil without doubt greatly influence education, sociology and 
eugenics as its results become known. 

The word ‘gifted’ is used here of children over 140 in intelligence 
quotient. Such children form about one half per cent. or less of the 
child population, so that the rarity of ‘gifted’ individuals as thus 
detined is much less than the rarity of Galton’s ‘eminent’ individuals 
(who were as one in 4000—about 4000 stars are visible to the naked eye 
on a clear night) or Galton’s ‘ illustrious’ individuals (one in a million, a 
degree of rarity equal to that which, in rowing, would result from picking a 
boat’s crew from a whole Cambridge of rowing blues; and then repeating 
the process from among a Cambridge formed solely of such superblues). 
Yet even the very much smaller degree of rarity represented by these 
Californian children results in a group who, like Galton’s group, have 
a large proportion of distinguished relatives, including Longfellow, 
Washington, Whittier, Franklin, Professor Michelson, Caroll of Carollton, 
Ezra Cornel!, Charles Kingsley, John Rolfe and Pocahontas, and P. T. 
Barnum. The number of sibs among themselves is some 346 times what 
chance would give, even when much allowance is made for the tendency 
to look out for the sibs of gifted children already discovered. The whole 
research, though offering, as Terman says, no convincing proof, yet pro- 
vides numerous converging lines of evidence that it is heredity and not 
environment to which these children owe their gifts. ‘There is a marked 
excess of Jewish and of Northern and Western European stock repre- 
sented.”” “In spite of all our efforts to equalise educational opportunity, 
the ten-year-old child of the Californian labourer competes for high 
intelligence quotient rank no more successfully than the labourer’s son 
competed for the genius rank in Europe a hundred years ago.” 

Among the most interesting pedigrees is that of the K’s (of whom there 
are several in the thousand, apparently sibs). Their identity is very 
properly disguised, but from the pedigree I suspect that their surname is 
that of the Little Friend of all the World who looked for the coming of a 
Red Bull on a Green Field. But Professor Terman will perhaps forgive 
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a careful student of his works for complaining that it is tantalising not to 
know whether the Rufus K. and Roger K. of page 94 are the same as the two 
R. K.’s who, on page 91, are the gt.-gt.-gt.-gt.-great nephews of Benjamin 
Franklin. And is Ezekiel Howe on page 106 identical with Elias Howe 
on page 91? And if so, why isn’t L. K. related to Benjamin Franklin, 
and why is only one R. K. related to Elias Howe, and only one to Roger 
Williams on page 92 / 

The children were discovered by a survey of public schools in the 
larger cities of California, for even with their ample funds the investi- 
gators could not face a survey of the whole of California. Each class 
teacher nominated from one to three children whom she considered the 
most intelligent in her class. These children, and also the youngest in 
each class, were given the National Intelligence Test. The top ten per 
cent. of them, as judged by this test, were then given Stanford Binet 
Tests. Those then obtaining I.Q.’s of 140 or more form the group here 
reported on. ‘This was the main procedure, but it was supplemented by 
other methods as well. It is of great interest to note that after studying 
the manner in which the children ultimately selected had been originally 
nominated, the investigators concluded that, if one would identify the 
brightest child in a class of 30 to 50 pupils, it is better to consult the 
birth records than to ask the teacher’s vpinion, the main reason for this 
being of course that the teachers make insufticient allowance for age in 
forming their opinions, which tend to reflect the absolute performance of 
the children irrespective of their age handicaps. 

The thousand children thus discovered are being carefully followed up. 
Their ancestry is being traced. Their height, weight, health, physique 
have been considered and they have been found to exceed the average in 
these points, even to exceed norms based on children in better class 
schools (though of course there is much individual variation). ‘The 
economic status of a majority of the families is fairly comfortable, but 
there are few cases of wealth. The median income reported is $3,333... 
35°3 per cent. of the families report an income below $2,500, which is 
probably no more than the annual earnings of the average skilled labourer 
in California in 1923 . . . Several of our families . . . are living in what 
might truly be called poverty.” 

There were 91 families in which the mother was 45 years or older 
and which might therefore be counted as completed. These families 
averaged 3°40 children to the family which might at first thought suggest 
that such gifted families are maintaining their numbers. But there is on 
such a survey a better chance of “ catching” a large than a small family, 
zero families are not caught of course at all, and those potential parents of 
gifted children who remain celibate are also overlooked. Corrections for 
these three errors bring the average family down from 3°40 through 2°18, 
1:80 to 0°72: so that really the parents, and potential parents, of such 
children are by no means reproducing their kind in sufficient numbers, a 
serious thought from a eugenic standpoint. 

In this first volume Terman has commenced the task of watching genius 
grow up. In the second volume, Miss Cox, under his guidance, has 
essayed the ieverse task of searching the childhood records of three 
hundred geniuses, to gauge therefrom, as well as may be, what intelligence 
quotient such men and women would have had, had they been given 
modern intelligence tests in their youth. For among such records are 
often particulars sufficiently similar to the items of tests to enable such 
experienced judges of child performance as Terman and his colleagues to 
estimate an LQ. Obviously the I.Q. thus determined will depend not 
only upon the intelligence of the individual but upon the richness of the 
record which has been preserved. The 1.Q.’s quoted do not therefore 
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place these geniuses in an equally reliable order in all cases. Two I.Q.’s 
are given for each based on judgments independently made by Terman, 
Cox, Merrill, and others ; the first based on records up to 17 years of age, 
the second on other records up to 26 years of age. For John Stuart Mill, 
for example, the final corrected value for the earlier LQ. is 200, for the 
1.Q. of young manhood 180. His is the highest childhood 1.Q. found in 
this group ; but his records are very rich compared with those of some 
who would probably have exceeded him had their infancy been as fully 
known, as Goethe, Leibnitz, and Grotius. 

This second volume is a mine of information about precocity, from which 
at random one may take Goethe reading the Orbis Pictus at six, Bentham 
qualifying to enter Oxford at ten, Pascal inventing Euclid’s geometry up 
to I. 32 at thirteen, Mill studying fluxions at eleven and comparing 
Ricardo and Adam Smith at thirteen. 

The conclusions drawn are, in brief, that youths who achieve eminence 
have in general enjoyed both superior heredity and environment; yet an 
eminent man may be the son of a tinker (Bunyan), a stone-cutter 
(Canova), a mason (Carlyle) or a peasant (Jansen): that they are distin- 
guished in childhood by behaviour which indicates an unusually high I.qQ., 
so that the extraordinary genius who achieves the highest eminence is 
also the gifted individual whom intelligence tests may discover in child- 
hood (though the converse of this is yet to be proved): and that not only 
high intellectual traits, but also persistence, confidence, and force of 
character are shown. And our authors end their discussion by a fitting 
quotation from Horace :— 

“°Tis only from the sturdy and the good that sturdy young are born; 
in steers, in steeds, appear the merits of their sires ; nor do fierce eagles 
beget timid doves. Yet training increases inborn worth, and righteous 
ways make strong the heart; whenever righteousness has failed, faults 
mar even what nature had made noble.” 

GoprrREY H. THomson. 


Kant’s Philosophy of Religion. By Ciemenr C. J. Wess. Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, 1926. Pp. 218. 


Except for two short preliminary chapters and a short concluding one, 
this work is devoted entirely to an exposition of Kant’s views on religion 
as these are to be traced in his chief writings taken in the order of their 
publication or composition. 

The introductory chapter is designed to indicate the sort of views in 
regard to the relations of philosophy and religion that prevailed in the 
period preceding Kant. It starts by showing how in medieval times 
Aquinas was led to delimit the spheres of reason and revelation, and then 
goes on to show how modern philosophy in its early period was influenced 
by this delimitation in its dealings with the relations between philosophy, 
rational or natural religion, and revealed religion. 

The second chapter gives some account of Kant’s personal attitude to 
religion. It first notes the directions in which his upbringing in a Pietistic 
environment probably influenced his moral and religious views, and then 
remarks upon the strange fact that, in spite of the obvious limitations of 
Kant’s own religious experience, he has nevertheless exercised a profound 
influence upon later theological thought. “With Science and with 
Morality one feels that Kant was completely at home . . . with 
Hsthetics and with Religion... the case is otherwise.” “It is a 
remarkable proof of the force of Kant’s genius that in respect both of the 
theory of Art and of that of Religion he was able to make the impression 
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he did, notwithstanding an undeniable deficiency, due in part to his 
temperament and in part to his circumstances, of what may be called 
opportunities of zesthetic and religious experience respectively ” (p, 22). 
As regards theology, however, the case is not really so strange as it might 
seem at first sight. For Kant’s influence has been due mainly to two 
characteristics of his teaching—his emphatic assertion (1) of the radical 
distinction between scientific knowledge and moral faith, (2) of the 
essentially moral appeal of genuine religion—and both these contentions 
are directly involved in his ethical theory. Moreover, theologians possessed 
of a richer religious experience than his could quite well appropriate these 
contentions without surrendering beliefs that were based upon a historical 
revelation, 

The next three chapters expound Kant’s philosophy of religion as in- 
dicated or set forth in the pre-critical writings, the three great Critiques, 
and the ‘ Religion within the Limits of mere Reason,’ respectively. The 
last of the three chapters is naturally much the longest, occupying some 
90 pages: it concludes with a notice of the ‘ Streit der Facultdten’ anda 
brief recapitulation of the salient features of Kant’s teaching on religion 
in his published works. In the preceding chapter Kant’s criticism of the 
proofs of the existence of God is not dwelt upon at length, partly because 
the author has already discussed this subject in a previous work. Little 
need be said about these chapters. They are almost wholly occupied with 
careful and accurate analysis. The occasional comments and critical 
remarks hardly interrupt the sequence of the exposition. There are a few 
points here and there in regard to which one may not wholly agree. On 
page 108, e.g., the brief statement of Kant’s doctrine of freedom rather 
slurs over a difficulty by saying that “ what we call a free act looks from 
the outside just like any other event in time”. Kant’s own statements 
are sometimes much more emphatic than this “looks”? would suggest. 
On the last page of Chap. V, a line of criticism upon Kant is hinted at 
which would raise much more serious questions. Regret is expressed 
“that Kant did not more clearly perceive in his own attitude in the 
presence of the starry heavens a proof that Religion has other roots than 
the experience of moral obligation,” and reference is made to “ a tendency 
to repeat the mistake of the ancient Marcionite heresy . . . by separating 
the God to whom our moral consciousness points us from the Power re- 
vealed in the world as known to science and the Unity which is the object 
of the philosopher’s quest.” It would be unfair, perhaps, to lay stress on 
hints so slight as these, but they suggest to me modifications of Kant’s 
teaching which, so far from improving it, would be wholly at variance with 
its fundamental contentions. 

Chapter VI deals with the religious views expressed in the Opus Postu- 
mum. Whether much importance is to be attached to the unpublished 
and fragmentary manuscripts of Kant’s last years may well be doubted. 
Mr. Webb himself says that he does not find “any really new doctrine” 
inthe work. But he is inclined to think that Kant has moved in the 
direction of a view like Martineau’s which finds in conscience an immediate 
recognition of a higher or divine authority. ‘“ In recognizing the Law we 
find ourselves in God’s presence” (p. 192). Any such identification of 
conscience with an immanent deity is open to two interpretations accord- 
ing as we look at it from one end or the other. Some at least of the 
passages which Mr. Webb quotes on pages 196 and 198 seem to me to be 
more susceptible of the opposite interpretation, viz., that Kant is insisting 
more emphatically than ever that the religious phraseology adds nothing 
to the moral experience, but is merely an expression which the latter finds 
for its own convictions. 

The concluding chapter indicates very briefly the chief merits and 
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defects of Kant’s teaching on religion. The opening statement is not 
happy. In view of the profound influence which Kant’s teaching has had 
upon Continental theology even to the present time, it is surely a very 
grudging acknowledgment to “ suggest that in certain respects it possesses 
a value which is by no means archzeological, in the sense of interesting us 
only as a curiosity in the past history of thought’. In Mr. Webb’s view 
the chief truths taught by Kant’s Philosophy of Religion are these three. 
First, the implicit rationality of Religion. Mr. Webb very rightly calls 
special attention to this, “in view of the very favourable reception lately 
accorded in theological circles in this country” to such a book as Otto’s 
Das Heilige. He might have used the same contrast to emphasise the 
second truth, the implicitly ethical character of Religion, but his own 
assertion of this truth is qualified by a reluctance to narrow unduly the 
meaning of religion. The third truth is the ethically rational character of 
the Christian religion. The two chief defects of Kant’s teaching, in Mr. 
Webb’s view, are, first, its unhistorical and individualistic character—this, 
of course, is undeniable—and, second, its subjectivism. The criticism of 
the latter defect is stated very briefly and it is admitted that even the 
brief statement is in part not “an entirely fair representation ” of Kant’s 
thought, so one may be content to suggest that the view to be taken of 
the alleged subjectivism will depend very much on the view taken of 
Kant’s fundamental distinction between scientific knowledge and moral 
faith. 

For the substance of the book as an exposition of Kant’s views, and for 
the fairness and sympathy with which his views are expounded, there can 
be nothing but praise. The book is not long, but it wastes no words and 
is therefore able to give in a moderate compass a very adequate account— 
not, as the author says, “an inadequate summary ’’—of its subject. It is 
a defect of a very minor sort, but rather surprising in a book based ona 
course of lectures, that one occasionally comes upon sentences vf cumbrous 
length and awkward construction, which interrupt the otherwise even 
flow of the exposition. 

H. Barker. 


The Nature of Ideas. University of California Publications in Philo- 
sophy, vol. 8. Edited by G. P. Apams, J. LoEWENBERG and S. C. 
Peerer. Berkeley, California: University of California Press, 1926. 
Pp. 213. 


The eight lectures collected in this volume vary in length and in quality. 
Six cover approximately 2U pages, the others about 32 pages. 

Jn the opening paper on “The Real and the Ideal,” Prof. J. H. Muir- 
head defends the use of the term ‘idea’ against those who call for its 
extrusion from philosophy, and distinguishes three main meanings of it. 
He next attempts to show (a) that the relation of the ideal to the real has 
been the central problem in traditional philosophy, and (b) that there are 
signs of an underlying agreement in contemporary work, ‘‘ suggesting that 
the stage is being set for a new synthesis.” The issue now lies between 
those who give priority to space-time actuality, and those who assign it 
to value, and again, among the latter, between those who find the standard 
of value in ‘‘ mere satisfyingness,” and those who recognise “an objective 
satisfactoriness ”’. 

Prof. G. P. Adams follows, on ‘Ideas in Knowing and Willing.”’ The 
peculiar and defining characteristic common to such events is that of 
“claim-making”’. But the precise nature of this characteristic is not 
made very clear. In some places it is said to be a “function” or 
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“quality ” of a mental event (pp. 33, 54, 37), elsewhere it appears to be 
equivalent to the claim asserted (p. 39). There is also ambiguity in the 
use of the word “ idea,’ which is originally taken in a comprehensive 
sense te lenote ‘asserting’ and ‘ that which is asserted’ (pp. 30, 33); but 
later for ‘that which is asserted ’ alone (cp. “ events, imply ideas,” p. 39), 
It is nut clear whether more is meant by ‘“claim-making,” than is 
often called ‘‘ transcendence”. Prof. Adams’s analysis of ideas leads him 
to the conclusion that the distinction between ‘knowledge by acquaint- 
ance’ and ‘descriptive knowledge’ requires fundamental revision, 
Knowledge which employs ideas is not to be reduced to the compresence 
of knower and known (cp. Alexander), nor is it to be analysed into a class 
of events or entities in relation (cp. Russell), for both involve the denial of 
ideas. There is no “immediate knowledge,” however primitive, if this 
means knowledge without ideas. The common bond between conation and 
cognition is “‘ the presence of ideas, of thought, and of judgment” (p 41). 
‘‘ Wherever there is any reference to an object, there is an idea . . . and 
there too is thought and judgment ” (p. 42). In both cases ‘ idea’’ seems 
to signify what is other than a mental event. What then exactly is 
‘idea’? ? What too is meant here by “‘ thought,’’ and how is it related to 
“idea” and judgment? These are surely important matters in a paper 
explicitly purporting to be an analysis of ideas. 

In his article on “Transcendence,” Mr. S. C. Pepper attempts to answer 
the questions: How can we have an idea? For if we are aware of the 
idea, how can we be aware of what it is of? If we are not aware of what 
it is of, how can we have any idea of it? There are two possible types of 
theory, (i) ‘external’ theory, viz.—that transcendence is a ‘complex’ 
relation (¢.g., similarity, causation), (ii) ‘internal’ theory ; viz.—that it is 
unanalysable. An attempt is made to show that no ‘external’ theory 
succeeds in actually connecting symbol with thing symbolised, so only an 
internal theory can serve, which takes reference as something given with 
objects. This next constructive section is couched in such highly meta- 
phorical language that one is wholly unable to gather the drift of the 
answer to the initial question. A given object with its reference is called 
“cosmic plot” or “‘ pattern in action”. ‘ Plots” are ‘ canalised,” they 
have ‘‘ channels,”’ ‘‘ tensions,”’ ‘‘ contrasts,” and are “ alive with directions 
of activity’. In the paragraph on “ pattern” (p. 60), there is a queer 
view according to which our “‘ selection’ determines whether an entity is 
a substance or relation—due simply to confounding a square coloured 
patch with a spatial relation internal to the patch. 

Mr. H. J. Paton in “The Idea of the Self” maintains that the self or 
any of its activities cannot be known by introspection. Yet there is a 
reflective knowledge of ourselves. ‘‘We must be capable of making 
ourself an object to ourself.”” Every activity of the self and “the self as 
activity ’’ is known in enjoyment. A spiritual process cannot be a series 
of events, it is a whole whose differences are within itself, and is 
“nothing apart froin the objects to which it is directed”. As against 
realists, the distinction between knower and known is not self-evident 
nor observable. Nearly all the philosophical errors of the present are due 
to their forgetting ‘‘ the living, synthesising activity which is the self”. 
The self makes itself in knowing itself, and it is not itself until it knows 
itself (p. 103). One can agree with Mr. Paton’s concluding remark, 
that he has ‘‘ spoken dogmatically ” for, in the constructive part of the 
paper, scarcely any grounds are offered for the conclusions. 

Prof. J. Loewenberg’s paper on “The Metaphysical Status of Things 
and Ideas ”’ is a useful contribution. Both things and ideas are trans- 
cendent. Ideas require a ‘something other,’ to which they refer, things 
require ‘something other’ than the thing described or experienced for 
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the description or experience of it. But this experienced transcendence, 
which both share, is always too indeterminate to warrant assertions about 
the ontological nature of the ‘other’. Further, ideas resemble things in 
possessing the same categorial characters. More fundamental than the 
distinction between ideas and things is that between cognitive and non- 
cognitive ideas. ‘True ideas make determinate reference to a determinate 
something, and it is precisely this reference which is true or false. On 
p. 133, true or false reference is strangely asserted to depend on “the 
possibility of discovering just what the something is to which the idea is 
required to refer,”’ thus sugge-ting confusion between the fact of reference 
being true, and the knowledge that it is so. Empirical things are 
ultimately ideas but these are not ‘ psychical,’ and the things which are 
ideas are not physical. Denial of the empirical distinction between idea 
and thing involves denial that the empirical qualities that differentiate 
them are ultimate. A non-empirical thing or idea is an entity whose 
characters are merely categorial, and which is indeterminate. So the 
primary aspect of the primitive datum is its existence, not its essence ; its 
ultimate character is never given as idea or thing, and it is directly 
apprehended as incomplete or transitive. The ‘self-contained datum’ is 
“but an engaging fiction sharing the spuriousness of the specious 
present’’, The essay may be regarded as an interesting statement of the 
epistemological implications of the ‘neutral stuff’ view of James, when 
combined with Alexander’s conception of the neutrality of categorial 
characters. 

Mr. D. W. Pratt’s paper on ‘ Abstract Ideas”’ is a suggestive applica- 
tion of Johnson’s theory of the determinable. To oppose abstract to 
concrete ideas is unprofitable, for all genuine ideas are abstract, but even 
so, there are confused as well as clear abstract ideas, useless as well as useful 
ones. Another sense of “abstract” is that in which it does not apply 
to all ideas equally, but indicates a high degree of indeterminateness (cp. 
‘existence,’ ‘substance,’ ‘ possibility’). Such ideas are legitimate and 
necessary. They are objected to only because they are not suggestive of 
images or feelings. 

Mr. V. F. Lenzen, in ‘Scientific Ideas and Experience,” maintains 
that the fundamental concepts of mathematical physics cannot be derived, 
as Whitehead holds, from elements disclosed in sense awareness. 

The volume concludes with Mr. A. E. Murphy’s article on ‘Ideas and 
Nature ’’ which, in surveying the preceding contributions, tries to show 
that the traditional bifurcation of natural elements and ideas is invalid, 
that all ideas belong to nature which inevitably manifests itself in them. 
There is much that is stimulating in the volume, though in some papers 
undue liberty is taken with the essayist’s privilege to suggest rather than 
establish arguments. 


’ 


S. V. KeE.inea. 


The Pragmatic Element in Knowledge. By Ctarence Irvina Lewis. 
Howison Lecture, 1926. University of California Press, Berkeley, 
California, and Cambridge University Press, 1926. Pp. 205-227 of 
Vol. VI of University of California Publications in Philosophy. 


In this excellent lecture Prof. Lewis sets himself to explain that “ there 
are three elements in knowledge ; the given or immediate data of sense, 
the concept, and the act which interprets the one by means of the other,” 
to expound, with admirable lucidity, the part played by each, and parti- 
cularly to bring out the importance of the interpretation, which is the 
pragmatic element. He begins by taking mathematics as the purest 
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example of ‘a priort’ knowledge, when taken abstractly and without 
reference to any possible application, and by showing that so taking them 
“we can dispense with all the initial assumptions except the definitions, 
That is, all the truths of mathematics follow from the definitions of the 
terms used, without any further assumptions except logic or the principles 
of proof.” Thus “ our knowledge of mathematics is quite independent of 
that sense-experience which suggests it to us and is the practical motive 
for our study of it”. So the mathematician “ is a sort of maker of patterns. 
He keeps a stock of them which is already bigger than anybody has found 
a need for. He has an infinite number of different geometries, all just as 
good from his point of view as Euclid. . . . Mostly he develops these 
from pure intellectual curiosity. . . . Sometimes the practical man 
borrows one of these patterns ready-made and finds for it a previously 
unsuspected application.”” It is to be noted that “ the initial meanings or 
relations of these terms ate quite arbitrary,” because “ an initial definition 
is always arbitrary in the sense that it cannot be false ”’. 

Such “ patterns of logical relationships,’ moreover, are found in all the 
sciences, though “ ordinarily we do not separate out this a priori truth”. 
Indeed they are the only meanings we can really communicate ; for we 
have no proof that “our images and sensations are alike,” and “in the 
end, the practical criterion of common meaning is congruous behaviour” 
alone. ‘Concepts’ then “represent what thought itself brings to ex- 
perience,” alias the ‘a priori’. 

The second element, the ‘given,’ is “something less than perception,” 
and is as such ineffable. To become knowable “some order or logical 
pattern has to be imposed upon the given by interpretation”. These 
‘concepts’ have generally a pragmatic origin. “The secret of them lies 
in purpose or interest” ; but ‘ experience itself has instigated our attitudes 
of interpretation,” though not always “ unambiguously’. So we “select, 
or call down from Plato’s heaven, those concepts which meet our needs ”. 

Clearly then the decisive factor is “the active interpretation which 
unites the concept and the given. It is such interpretation alone which 
needs to be verified, or can be verified, and the function of it is essentially 
practical. . . . More adequate or simpler interpretation will mean practi- 
cally truer. . . . Where there is more than one interpretation which can 
frame the given, ‘truer’ will mean only ‘better’ ... and even flat 
falsity can only mean a pra:tical breakdown which has proved complete.” 

After this very complete profession of pragmatism Prof. Lewis seeks to 
guard himself against the ‘ paradox’ that “the truth can change,” and 
concedes that “the sense in which facts are truth and given cannot be the 
sense in which the truth about them is alterable,” and that the truth 
about the abstract concepts is “absolute and knowledge of them is 
a priort”’. 

But he can hardly mean these phrases to be more than consoiatory sops 
to intellectualistic prejudice. For he has made it so clear how pragmatic 
interpretation brings together ‘data’ and ‘a priori concepts’ that his 
readers can have no doubt that it is the essential factor in knowledge. 
Nor is much reflexion needed to perceive that the ‘concepts’ which are 
left the empty title of ‘a priori’ are really abstractions and fictions. 
After all, the ‘pure’ mathematician is only a specialist ; he does not 
cultivate the whole field of mathematics nor concern himself with its most 
fertile part. ‘Pure’ mathematics do not exist without reference to 
‘applied,’ and their significance does not appear without this reference. 
Without it they are just fantastic games, and cannot claim the truth which 
application to reality yields. It is only when mathematical conceptions 
have been found which ave applicable to reality that we can multiply such 
consistent games, without regard to application. But their ‘truth’ re- 
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mains hypothetical and potential, and lacks the truth which means scientific 
value. No doubt their arbitrary definitions cannot be ‘ false,’ but neither 
can they be effectively true; for what gives real meaning and importance 
to our conceptions is applicability to experience. It is the hope of this 
that leads us to frame them ; all our scientific conceptions have a purpose 
and a use, and have been made with a purpose. This purpose can be 
abstracted from, of course; but if it is, even their ‘logical’ function be- 
comes unintelligible. 

Similarly the notion of a ‘ given’ is largely fictitious, not merely be- 
cause we never get to a pure datum, but because our ‘data’ are always 
highly selected objects of interest and attention extracted from a vast flow 
of happenings. We need them as starting-points of a scientific inquiry 
which must get away from them, if it is to get anywhere. They are far 
more taken than given, sumpta more truly than data. And they rest 
upon choices quite as much as our interpretations. In fact there are 
alternatives in every inquiry, alike to the data from which it proceeds, to 
the conceptions or methods which it employs, and to the conclusions to 
which it points. Our whole knowing is experimental, tentative and 
plastic, and shows this character in all its features. I do not suppose that 
Prof. Lewis is unaware of this, but he might have dwelt upon it more. I 
can suggest no other improvement in a very fine and stimulating essay. 


F. C. S. ScHILLER. 


Note sopra la Originalita del Pensiero. Ia Originalita del Pensiero e le 
sue Condizioni Fisiologiche. 11 Concetto di Necessita Interiore. Il 
Pensiero Poetico e il Pensiero Costruttivo. By Leong Vivante. 
Roma: P. Maglione & C. Strini, 1925. Pp. 295. 


Notes on the Originality of Thought: The Concept of Internal Necessity : 
Poetic Thought and Constructive Thought. By Lronxr Vivante. 
Translated by Professor Broprick-Buttock. London: John Lane, 
1927. Pp. 227. 


The exact knowledge and appreciation of English thought and literature 
shown in Signor Vivante’s works rendered them eminently worthy of 
translation into English ; and he may be congratulated on Prof. Brodrick- 
Bullock’s generally excellent versions. As may be seen by comparison 
of the headings above, the present volume of the translation does not 
correspond precisely to the Italian volume, but omits Part I, on 
“Originality of Thought and its Physiological Conditions”. This first 
part, however, has appeared already in Prof. Brodrick-Bullock’s transla- 
tion of Signor Vivante’s earlier work, Intelligence in Expression, of which 
the Italian original was reviewed by Prof. Wildon Carr in Min», N.S., 
xxxii, 367. Thus the English reader now has access to both the volumes 
in their completeness. 

It may’be recalled that the author belongs, in a very general sense, to 
the new Italian school of which Gentile is the most representative name. 
He holds, however, some quite distinctive and independent positions. In 
particular, he introduces into the idealist thought of the new school a 
certain element of realism. While maintaining consistently that our 
deepest and most intimate knowledge is in conscious experience, he finds 
this not to be ultimately explicable without material conditions, which 
may point to a non-mental reality, and at any rate cannot be construed by 
us as pure thought. ‘If there be a contact with the reality, and if in the 
reality things are interrelated, we cannot deny the possibility of an object 
being really known (though not completely), merely because an ‘ existent.’ 
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in it is incapable of being ideutified with thought.” The exclusive reality 
of historic knowledge, held by some of the Italian school, is therefore re. 
jected. Nature may be less transparent to consciousness than the history 
of humanity; but, on the other hand, it would be absurd to deny all 
cognitive value to the “intelligible notions” by which the physical 
sciences succeed in interpreting their objects under the shock and control 
of experience. 

This, while it is a defence of a certain kind of realism, is at the same 
time connected with the defence of the cognitive attitude as giving us 
more insight into reality than “instinct,” “the unconscious,” “the 
alogical,”’ so much stressed in recent psychology. Reality in the most 
intimate sense, Signor Vivante never forgets to remind his readers, is 
inherent, intrinsic spontaneity, finding itself in knowledge, consciousness, 
reason. Intelligence is not truly described as a sort of mechanism sub. 
servient to volition. Volition, the attitude of the man of will (excellently 
characterised at pp. 107-108 of the Translation), is relatively external, not 
identifying itself with the immediate experience but always treating this 
as a means to something else. A reality indeed is indicated in the 
reference of one thing to another, but it is not a deeper reality. To refer 
what we are conscious of to “tbe unconscious ”’ is to refer the known to 
the unknown. There are errors of the psycho-analysts that are “ almosta 
caricature of common mistakes”’. And much of the psychological treat- 
ment of instinct as a principle of explanation calls forth the comment: 
“ What a grotesque automaton takes the psyche’s place!” Is there not 
here, the author asks, a “ reifying”’ in the void ¢ 

Poetic thought, with which the concluding part deals, is, in accordance 
with the general point of view, treated as more intimately of the nature 
of thought than the practically constructive expressions of mind. It is 
not to be assigned at all distinctively to “the unconscious ”’; and dreams 
give a very inadequate insight into it as into art generally. What we may 
call intuitive thought is seized upon by ourselves not irrationally but 
rationally. “Subjective”? or psychological terms come nearer to the 
essence than attempts to explain by the external. In an admirable 
incidental criticism (Translation, pp. 102-103), the author shows by 
reference to a passage from the Paradiso that Dante’s poetic genius and 
his scholastic subtlety are not things apart. Had he been less intel- 
le ctually exacting in relation to truth, his poetry would not have reached 
the height that we are conscious of. “If we leave out some religious 
figures and names,”’ which are not of the essence, he may set an example 
to scientific thought. 

Everywhere in Signor Vivante’s work we see the determination to 
return to the whole and not to lose it in abstractions, This, no doubt, 
makes the exposition in some ways more difficult than if it were more 
aided by what seem, from a central point of view, constructions partly 
mythological even when they come from the sciences. At the same time, 
there are passages remarkable for subtlety in detail. The mind of the 
child, for example, is shown convincingly to manifest an organic unity 
from the beginning, a “ non-arbitrary nature which belongs to its whole 
content”’. It cannot be exhibited as put together by successive additions 
of particular experiences. 

This non-arbitrary character of intrinsic reality as intimately known 
is with the author a cherished thought. It is, however, too general a 
position to be regarded as his most distinctive contribution to the criticism 
of psychology and philosophy at the present moment. On the critical 
side, I find that he strikes into the thought of the day especially by his 
refutation of the error “that it is cnly by renouncing the categories of 
intelligence that life can be understood,” and by his assertion of the truth 
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that “ Art, fur from being non-conscious, is a conquest of consciousness”. 
The first (strenuously asserted) position is a recapitulation of his former 
work. The second sums up, with due qualifications which are made in 
their proper places, the doctrine finally brought into view in the present 
volume. 

T. WHITTAKER. 


Man and the State. By Wittiam Ernest Hockrya, Alford Professor of 
Natural Religion, Moral Philosophy, and Civil Polity, Harvard Uni- 
versity. New Haven: Yale University Press. London: Milford. 
Pp. xv., 463. 18s. 6d. net. 


Acco pine to Prof. Hocking, the essential and primary phenomena of the 
state, surviving in its developed forms as executive and judiciary respec- 
tively, are the ‘commotive’ processes which make it and the ‘term- 
making’ processes which maintain it. To these facts, and to the principal 
types of theory which attempt to explain and justify them, Part I of his 
book is devoted, leading up to the fundamental problem of the purpose of 
the state. his Part II attempts to elicit from a discussion of the origins 
of the state and its relation to other social groups, concluding provision- 
ally that it is the promotion of justice and the making of history and of 
men. This result however is admittedly vague until we have considered 
“what human nature needs and finds in the state,” and so in Part III 
we are involved in a discussion of its psychological foundations. In this 
Part subtle analyses of the instincts of sociability and of the ‘ economic 
forces’ are made to show that neither of those things can be responsible 
for the state, since both in fact presuppose it. Its real foundation is 
human will, which is essentially a will to power, to be understood (as by 
Hobbes) as the ‘ instinct that is in all instincts,’ and yet in no egoistic 
sense since power can be ‘ for’ as wellas ‘over’. This not only accounts 
for the origin of the state, it also explains its purpose ; which we now see 
is “to establish the objective conditions of the will to power in human 
history’. Part IV opens with a brief incursion into social psychology, 
which rejects the group-mind in favour of a highly ingenious theory of 
will-circuits, providing us incidentally with yet another definition of the 
state. And the concluding chapters apply the results thus attained to 
the topics and theories discussed in the earlier Parts, largely in terms of 
a distinction already adumbrated between ‘ the state’ and ‘states’. The 
latter, it is argued, though imperfect, nevertheless contain sufficient of the 
former to deserve our respect ; and criticism of them, to be valid, must be 
to the effect that they do not contain enough. 

Such, in brief outline, is Prof. Hocking’s very comprehensive argument. 
Though not wholly convincing and at times dependent on somewhat 
arbitrary and artificial connecting links, it is elaborated with great 
patience and skill and wastes little time on unimportant issues. But the 
real interest of the book, which no summary can even indicate, lies else- 
where, in the detailed discussions and criticisms. Prof. Hocking has a 
most refreshing habit of expounding a theory as if it were his own and 
establishing it apparently to his own satisfaction, and then, without having 
prepared us in any way, of turning and rending it—though never without 
doing justice to its legitimate contentions. So great indeed is his power of 
sympathetic interpretation of other theories, and so much validity is he 
prepared to allow them, that it is not easy to decide where his own 
sympathies lie. They are probably in the direction of idealism, if of a 
somewhat unorthodox kind; for although he cannot attribute mind and 
personality to the state, he regards it as primarily an educator and indeed 
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would have it achieve its ends by more positive methods than the 
‘hindrance of hindrances’. In any case the main defect in his position 
is one to which theories of that type seem peculiarly liable, namely an in- 
adequate treatment of the awkward differences hetween the ideal and the 
actual. He certainly does not ignore them; he is, for example, fully alive 
to the perverting power of economic interests, and is never weary of insist- 
ing that ‘ the state’ which he is concerned to eulogise is not any particular 
state—indeed he tells us in one place that “there is no actual state- 
entity’. But his handling of them, though interesting and original, is not 
convincing; nor do his arguments about ‘the state’ always satisfy our 
curiosity about the particular ‘states’ in which we live. He repudiates 
‘Statolatry’; but some readers may find it difficult to acquit him of 
state-mysticisin, though others again, and perhaps with equal justice, may 
see in his way of thinking only an unusually resolute attempt to face all 
the very perplexing facts of corporate life. 

What however is really fresh and original in the book is undoubtedly its 
psychology. Although Prof. Hocking deprecates the habit of building 
theories of the state on psychology alone, announcing in the Preface that 
they also require an ethic and a metaphysic, his own discussions even of 
questions not professedly psychological are generally based on it. And 
greatly to our advantage; for his psychology is, as his previous writings 
have taught us to expect, very sane and wise and cautious, undistorted by 
special pleading and really about human nature. Whatever may be the 
case elsewhere, this is obviously the kind of psychology to serve as a 
foundation for political theory ; and much of Prof. Hocking’s would with- 
out doubt, if digested in the proper quarters, dispose finally of the crude 
and over-simplified psychologies of politics of which he is so justly critical. 
That he should not be very ready to indicate its bearing on practical 
issues is a necessary consequence of his extreme caution and his apparently 
complete freedom from political prejudice—which are virtues rare in 
writers on political theory, and which we can hardly wish away. And 
if it be a defect, we can hope that it will shortly be remedied in the 
volumes which he promises us on liberty and democracy and on rights. 


O. DE SELINCOURT. 


Acta of the Fifth International Congress of Philosophy. Naples: Perrella 
& Co., 1926. Pp. lxxix + 1, 183. 


Tue fifth international Congress of Philosophy was held in Naples in 1924, 
on the occasion of the seventh centenary of the University of Naples. The 
Italian Philosophical Society, which organised the Congress, were actuated 
by the desire to start again in an Italian town the tradition of the inter- 
national congresses of philosophy which had been discontinued by the War 
after the Congress of Bologna in 1911, and thus to afford a common ground 
of personal discussion to philosophers of all nations. In this they admir- 
ably succeeded ; for the Committee, and especially its president, Prof. 
Aliotta, and its Secretary, Prof. della Valle, spared no efforts to give this 
meeting a high international and scientific significance. What added 
to the interest of the congress was the commemoration of the centenaries 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, of Kant and of Maine de Birah. 

The book under review contains the original essays which were read at 
the Congress. They have been compiled by Prof. della Valle who is to 
be congratulated for the patience, exactness and success of his labours. 
It is an impossible task to give a complete account of the hundred and 
twenty papers contained in the book and which were all read at the 
Congress. But a rapid survey of some of the most characteristic papers 
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will enable us to give an idea of the problems which were discussed at the 
meetings. 

In his oration on the Angelic Doctor,—which was delivered in the 
Cathedral of St. Dominic, whether the Congress had adjourned for the 
occasion, Padre Gemelli says that St. Thomas was not a secluded theologian, 
but a fighting thinker who devoted his life to the defence of a novel system 
against powerful adversaries. St. Thomas’s peripatetism is a synthesis of 
Greek philosophy and Judeo-Christian Revelation ; but it is not a mere 
eclectism, for it has a mark of deep originality as it gave a new life to 
these systems, and is capable of endless development. There are how- 
ever three St. Thomas’s: the one who has been mummified by his com- 
mentators, the other who has been distorted by his followers, and finally 
the one who has been adapted by Catholic teaching. This teaching looks 
upon history as a continuous and progressive development of events ; and 
thus, the consideration of Being as a metaphysical reality cannot be in 
opposition with the achievements of modern thought and science. The 
Thomist philosophy of Being is therefore able to absorb all the new dis- 
coveries and to become by degrees a lofty and all-embracing theory. 

Prof. Liebert, of Berlin, in commemorating Kant’s birthday, shows that 
if the systems of St. Thomas and Kant are apparently opposed, in fact 
they do not exclude each other, because of the many relations between 
the Kantian Absolute and the dogmatic idea of God. For St. Thomas 
God is a Being existing by Himself and conceivable by human intellect. 
Man is therefore in communication with God and finds in Him his eternal 
bliss. Kant on the other hand does not consider God as a Being, but as 
a means, a postulate, a norm ; and in the world of ethics this assimilation 
of God to a postulate coincides with the idea of duty. But while for the 
religious man the idea of duty implies a closer union with Deity, the Kantian 
conception, in maintaining the indetermination and transcendentality of 
the Absolute, imposes on man an heroic fight in his search for truth and 
morality. By way of criticism, we might say here, however, that notwith- 
standing the analogies Prof. Liebert pretends to find between St. Thomas 
and Kant, the systems of these two great thinkers are essentially incom- 
patible with one another, and that any attempt to bring them closer 
together will only be at the expense of the originality of either. 

M. Blondel, in his paper on Maine de Biran, insists on the influence of 
religion on de Biran’s philosophy. Maine de Biran knew how to 
emphasise the specitic sense of religious life which cannot be reduced, as 
such, to the sole processes of reason and will. Therefore the reality of 
things is not measured, by their intelligibility ; and though acknowledging 
the common derivation of reason and will, de Biran gives prevalence to 
will and action. Prof. Brunschvicg in his essay on ‘ Interior Life and 
Spiritual Life’? contends that interior life, in individualising itself more 
and more, risks to compromise those universal values on which is based 
spiritual life. This explains the reaction of Criticism and Positivism 
against the autonomy of conscience and thought proclaimed by Descartes. 
However an interpretation of Cartesianism does justice to this reaction. 
And so, the unity of speculative and practical reason can be re-established 
on the basis of a progressive development in which the purely egoistic 
preoccupations of the individual are subordinated to universal thought and . 
humanity. ° 

Prof. Dasgupta’s learned analysis of Croce’s philosophy enables him to 
show that many fundamental principles of the Italian philosopher are 
found in the systems of ancient Indian philosophers such as Dharmakirtti, 
Ratnakirtti, and Pandita Asoka. These common points are (1) the anti- 
metaphysical character of philosophy, (2) the anti-verbalist character of 
Logic, (3) the difference between intuition and concept, (4) the identity of 
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philosophy and history, and (5) the spiritual nature of all phenomena. 
In concluding Prof. Dasgupta says that if Indian philosophy is properly 
studied in the original writings of Indian thinkers, this would stimulate 
new lines of thought and give rise to a new branch of learning which may 
be called ‘‘ comparative philosophy ”’. 

Prof. Hans Driesch explains with an abundance of instances, that the 
phenomena of life cannot be accounted for simply by means of physico- 
chemical processes. Biology shows us that a pluricellular organism can be 
divided up into many parts without stopping its development. A machine 
annot bear the same operation with the same results. There must be, 
then, in every living organism, a cohesive agent which Prof. Driesch calls 
“entelechy,” the function of which cannot be analysed at the present 
stage of science, but which obviously causes the organism to develop, what- 
ever mishaps it may suffer. 

Among the ten sections of the book—corresponding to the ten divisional 
me-tings of the Congress—the section of history and philosophy of science 
is particularly interesting because of the wide discussion to which the 
theory of relativity was submitted by philosophers and scientists alike. 
Among others, Prof. Hadamard makes some remarkable observations on 
the equations of the cylindric waves, already studied by Volterra. Prof. 
Cartan gives an interpretation of Einstein’s tensor by means of the notion 
of curvature and the torsion of a curved space, using also Levi-Civita’s 
definition of parallelism. And Prof. La Rosa who is aa opponent of 
Einstein’s views, shows how to explain several phenomena of variable 
stars by means of Ritz’s hypothesis when the velocity of light is com- 
pounded with that of force. There is also in this section a paper by the 
writer, on “the specification of the Euclidian straight line.” 

The considerable diversity of the papers read at the Congress of Naples 
and the disproportion between time and their number, could not allow 
for any discussion. But on the other hand the book contains the speeches 
and minutes of all the receptions of the Congress. And these show the 
untiring energy and unstinted generosity of the organising Committee of 
the Congress, without which the meeting of Naples would not have been 
the success it was. 

THOMAS GREENWOOD. 


The Philosophy of Immanucl Kant. By Huco Beremayn. Jerusalem: 
Tarbuth Publishing Co., 1927. Pp. iv + 216. 8s. 


This book, from the pen of the Librarian of the newly-founded University 
of Jerusalem, is a careful and illuminating discussion of the Kantian phil- 
osophy as a living system of thought. After a short historical Introduction 
it offers in six chapters a concise examination of each of the three Critiques 
and of Kant’s views on education, history and religion. The various posi- 
tions are taken one by one and carefully analysed. They are then fo!lowed 
out systematically in the light of later criticism and of the most recent 
modern knowledge. The general significance of the Critical standpoint as 
such is admirably brought out, and a particularly valuable exposition is 
given of its consequences in the sphere of the logic of the sciences. The 
material assembled is of so rich and varied a character that the book will 
well serve as a general introduction to the chief problems of modern 
thought. 

When it is realised that the whole is in a clear and concise Hebrew the 
remarkable character of the achievement will be recognised. Both the 
new University and the author are to be heartily congratulated. 


L. Ror. 
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H. ©. Tracy, Towards the Open, London, Chatto & Windus, 1927, 
pp. xx + 257, 12s. 6d. 
F. J. Oppenheimer, The New Tyranny, New York, A. & C. Boni, 1927, 
pp. 561. 
QO. Grazebrook, Socrates among his Peers, London, Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co., Ltd., 1927, pp. x + 172, 6s. 
C. J. Keyser, Mole Philosophy and Other Essays, New York, KE. P. 
Dutton & Co., pp. x + 234, $3. 
G. Sainsbury, The Theory of Polarity, London, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
pp. Xili + 224, 7s. 6d. 
W. D«. Lighthall, The Outer Consciousness, Montreal, Witness Press, 
1926, pp. 115, $2. 
The Gate of the Prison, London, Heath Cranton, Ltd., 1927, pp, 112, 
os. 6d. 
W. W. L., Methods and Meaning, London, Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, 
Kent, & Co. Ltd., 1927, pp. 87, 2s. 
G. A. Gaskell, Gnostic Scriptures Interpreted, London, C. W. Daniel & Co., 
pp. 336, 10s. 6d. 
H. Wildon Carr, Changing Backgrounds in Religion and Ethics, London, 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., pp. 224, 7s. 6d. 
E. Goblot, La Logique des Jugements de Valew, Paris, A. Colin, 1927, 
pp. ii + 209, 20 fr. 
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L. Bronstein, Lutte et Réconciliation : Essai sur la manifestation du réel 
dans Vart, Paris, F. Alcan, 1926, pp. 371, 30 fr. 

M. C. Ghyka, Esthétique, Paris, Gallimard, 1927, pp. 452, 40 fr. 

Y. Lenain, Art et Sainteté, Louvain, Nouvelle Equipe, 1927, pp. 62. 

E. Bréhier, Histoire de la Philosophie: IT. Période Hellénistique et Romaine, 
Paris, F. Alcan, 1927, pp. 261-525, 18 fr. 

8. Majumdar, The Vedanta Philosophy, B: ankipore, S. N. Bhattacharya, 
pp. vili + 770 + xxiv, R.5. 

S. Munk, Mélanges de Philosophie Juive et Arabe, Paris, J. Vrin, 1927, 
pp. viii + 532, 60 fr. 

C. R. 8. Harris, uns Scotus, 2 vols., Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1927, 
pp. ix + 380; 401, 42s. 

S. Thomas d’Aquin, Somme Théologique : I. Dieu, trans., with Introduction 
and Notes, by E. Perrin, Paris, Rieder, 1927, pp. 217, 25 fr. 
Analecta Ordinis Carmelitarum, Vol. VI, Rome, Curia Generalitia, 1927, 

pp. 128. 
. Boutroux, Des Veérités Eternelles chez Descartes, Paris, F. Alean, 1927 
pp. xxxix + 146, 12 fr. 
Mouy, Les Lois du Choc des Corps d’aprés Malebranche, Paris, J. Vrin, 
1927, pp. 93. 
Jovy, Pascal et St.-Ange, Paris, J. Vrin, 1927, pp. 218. 
Jovy, Pascal et Silhon, Paris, J. Vrin, 1927, pp. 114. 
- Mirabent, La Estetica Inglesa del Siglo XVIII, Barcelona, Editorial 
Cervantes, 1927, pp. 272, Ptas. 6. 
E. Taylor, David Hume and the Miraculous, (Leslie Stephen Lecture, 
1927), Cambridge University Press, 1927, pp. 54, 2s. 6d. 
- Kassel, Relativity and the Critical Philosophy, Philadelphia, 1926, 
pp. 48. 
. Heimann, System wnd Methode in Hegels Philosophie, Leipzig, F. 
Meiner, 1927, pp. xiv + 483, M. 18. 
. Carta Sturge, Opposite Things: An Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Hegel, Bristol, Burleigh Press, 1927, pp. 110. 
Schletermacher’s Soliloquies, trans., with Introduction, by H. L. Friess, 
Chicago, Open Court Publishing Co., 1926, pp. 1x + 176, $2. 
C. L. Street, Individualism and Individuality in the Philosophy of J. 8. 
Mill, Milwaukee, Morehouse Publishing Co., 1926, pp. 136, $1.25. 
: Milhaud, Etudes sur Cour not, Paris, J. Vrin, 1927, pp. 151, 15 fr. 
: Milhaud, La Philosophie de Charles Renouvien , Paris, J. Vrin, 1927, 
pp. 161, 15 fr. 
. Mouy, L’Idée de Progrés dans la Philosophie de Renowvier, Paris, 
J. Vrin, 1927, pp. 207, 20 fr. 
. Croce, An Autobiography, trans. by R. G. Collingwood, Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1927, pp. 116, 5s. 
Buonaiuti, Le Modernisme Catholique, trans. by R. Monnot, Paris, 
Rieder, 1927, pp. 204, fr. 10.50. 
. Schmidt (edited by), Die Philosophie der Gegenwart in Selbstdarstel- 
lungen, V. and VI., Leipzig, F. Meiner, 1924 and 1927, M. 12 each. 
. Lartigue, Psycho-dynamique Générale, Paris, F. Alcan, 1926, pp. iv + 
138, 15 fr. 
. Essertier, Psychologie et Sociologie, Paris, F. Alcan, 1927, pp. 294 
20 fr. 
. Bertrand-Barraud, De la Nature Affective de la Conscience, Paris, 
J. Vrin, 1927, pp. 155, 12 fr. 
. Ravaisson, De I’ Habitude, Paris, F. Alcan, 1927, pp. xxxv + 62, 12 fr. 
. Bergfeld, Die Axiome der Euklidischen Geometrie psychologish und 
erkenntnis-theoretisch untersucht, Mimchen, C. H. Beck, 1927, 
pp. 189-217. 
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A. A. Roback, The Psychology of Character, London, Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co., Ltd., 1927, pp. xxiv + 595, 21s. 

A. Bjerre, The Psychology of Murder, trans. from the Swedish by 
E. Classen, London, Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., 1927, pp. 164, 
9s. 

0. Kohnstamm, Die Erscheinungsformen der Seele, Munich, E. Reinhardt, 
1927, pp. 571, M. 12. 

B. Hart, Psychopathology, Cambridge University Press, 1927, pp. v + 
153, 7s. 6d. 

L. Lévy-Bruhl, L’ Ame Primitive, Paris, F. Alcan, 1927, Pp. 451, 50 fr. 

J. Murphy, Primitive Man, Oxford University Press, 1927, pp. xiv + 
341, 15s. 

R. Briffault, The Mothers: A Study of the Origins of Sentiments and 
Institutions, 3 vols., London, G. Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1927, 
pp. xix + 781; xx + 789; xv + 841, 25s. <— 

A. M. Hocart, Kingship, Oxford University Press, 1927, pp. 250, 12s. 6d. 

B. Wellman, The Development of Motor rd i in Young Children 
(Studies in Child Welfare, III, 4), Iowa City, The University, 
1926, pp. 93, $0.90. 

M. E. Smith, An Investigation of the Development of the Sentence and the 
Extent of Vocabulary in Young Chiliren (Studies in Child Welfare, 
III, 5), Iowa City, The University, 1926, pp. 92, $0.90. 

J. A. Kirkwood, The Learning Process in Young Children (Studies in 
Child Welfare, III, 6), Iowa City, The University, 1926, pp. 107, 
$1.25. 

G. Geley, Clairvoyance and Materialisation, trans. by S. De Brath, 
London, T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd., 1927, pp. xvi + 401, 30s. 

E. N. Bennett, Apollonius, or The Future of Psychical Research, London, 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., pp. 95, 2s. 6d 

Vasant G. Rele, The Mysterious Kundalini, Bombay, D. B. Taraporevala 
Sons & Co., 1927, pp. ii + 112 + viii, R. 3/8. 

Keith Henderson, Prehistoric Man, London, Chatto & Windus, 1927, 
pp. xiii + 276, 7s. 6d. 

Trevor Heaton, The Hwman Body, London, Chatto & Windus, 1927, 

p. viii + 250, 7s. 6d. 

Wellcome oe ical Medical Museum, London, Wellcome Foundation, 
Ltd., 1927, pp. 118. 

Lister i ona Exhibition at the Wellcome Historical Medical Museum, 

- London, Wellcome Foundation, Ltd., 1927, pp. 216. 

J. Chuzeville, Home et V Internationale, Paris, Bossard, 1927, pp. 52, 
fr. 4.50. 

Origins in Place Names : The Explanation, London, Chiswick Press, 1927, 


pp. 9. 

















IX.—PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS. 


JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY. xxiv. (1927), 1. J. Loewenberg. ‘ Pre-analy- 
tical and Post-analytical Data.’ [Distinguishes two senses of ‘ data,’ ‘ pre- 
analytical’ being what is given for analysis and ‘ post-analytical ’ what 
results from analysis. Thus ‘ perception’ is pre-analytical, ‘sensation’ 
post-analytical. But there is no “guarantee that what is logically 
terminal is in reality primordial’, The conclusion is that the ‘datum’ 
is “not a gift ... notathing... not a quality . . . not an intent,” 
but a problem. And there is no finality in our dealings with it, because 
“finality may betoken a subjective limitation rather than an objective 
ceriterion”.] Y.H. Krikorian. ‘Mechanical Explanation: Its Meaning 
and Applicability.’ [Defines it as “subsumption under laws which employ 
only causal relations and only such entities as can be described by 
measurements,” defends it against epistemological and metaphysical 
objections, and refuses to consider it “ merely a useful fiction ”.] xxiv, 2. 
R. F. A. Hoernlé. ‘Broad and Hume on Causation and Volition.’ 
[Defends Hume against Broad’s criticism of his refutation of the volitional 
theory of causation. The paradox that an idealist should take this line 
is of course explained by the fact that the Kantian account of causation 
presupposes the correctness of Hume ; but all that Prof. Hoernlé proves 
is that “‘ Hume’s whole argument is a piece of polemic against the meta- 
physicians of his time,” who assumed that the power of the will must. be 
known a priori. He does not examine what happens to Hume’s refuta- 
tion if this assumption is abandoned.] H. B. Smith. ‘Mr. Blake and 
the Paradox of Zeno.” [Denies that he has solved it in xxiii., 24.] xxiv., 3. 
J. Dewey. ‘ Half-hearted Naturalism.’ [Replies to Santayana, who had 
objected to the adjective, and to Thilly, who objected to the substantive, 
in this description of Dewey’s philosophy. D. retorts that if his 
naturalism is short-winded, Santayana’s is broken-backed as there is no 
gulf between ‘ian’ and ‘nature’. He protests also:against Santayana’s 
ascribing to him the doctrine that “ nothing but the immediate is real ”.] 
E. Wind. ‘ Alfred C. Elsbach’s Kant and Einstein.’ [Reviews a German 
book written by a Dutchman.] xxiv., 4. P. Hughes. ‘The Biotic 
Centre of Psychology.’ [To show that (1) “ psychology deals with a type of 
data peculiar to it, which indicate the centre of the science and its essential 
purpose and method,” and (2) “all schools in psychology result from the 
need of applying to subsidiary lines of psychological inquiry distinctive 
concepts and methods”’.| M. A. Copeland. ‘ An Instrumental View of 
the Part-Whole Relation.’ [Points out that “a judgment of identity is in 
the nature of a value-judgment ... A is judged to be identical with B 
always for some person or for certain purposes. Consequently what 
is identical for one purpose may for other purposes need to be differ- 
entiated,” and “the question whether the whole is to be identified with 
its parts ... becomes a question as to the purposes for which this 
identity is to be asserted”. ‘ A whole then may be analysed into parts 
in many different ways . . . many wholes can be constructed for a given 
set of parts; just as many sets of parts can be constructed for a given 
whole.” “The object of science is not explanation, but a generalised 
description which may facilitate prediction and control.” “ The proof of 
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an analysis—or a synthesis—is in the predictions it will enable us to 
make.”] xxiv.,5. P. Hughes. ‘Theory and Practice in Psychology.’ 
[Examines “three subsidiary types of inquiry,” which severally concern 
themselves, with “the conditions through which men are trained to 
insights” (Gestalt psychology), with “the constituents of the life- 
career” (structural psychology), and with “the course of his mental 
achievements’ (mental testing).] S.K. Langer. ‘ A Logical Study of 
Verbs.’ [Russell, by admitting that there is no structural difference 
between the proposition ‘as a fact’ and ‘asa bearer of truth and false- 
hood,’ “really puts the question of truth-value, and the closely related 
roblems of meaning and assertion” definitely outside logic. But it is a 
mistake to conceive propositions as essentially true or false. ‘“'The mean- 
ings of true and false propositions are logically nothing but objective 
systems of definite structure,” and logic is not merely “a study of pro- 
positional forms.” A logic “ which concerns itself with all sorts of forms ”’ 
may “save some important logical relations from their present meta- 
physical limbo”.] xxiv.,6. C. 0. Weber. ‘Simplicity versus Adequacy 
in the Definition of Instinct.’ [A protest against the cancelling of instincts 
by behaviourism. Their non-existence is not an inference from the facts 
but “an application to the facts of a priori principles. Chief of these are 
the axioms that the real must be simple and persisting.” But “the 
principle of simplicity should be used rather to question our answers than 
to answer our questions ”’.]  P. Hughes. ‘The Normative in Psychology 
and Natural Science.’ [Concludes that of his “reconstructed psychology 
ethics and logic seem to be subsidiary studies. Whatever permanent 
principles are to be found in them depend upon their relationship to the 
solution of the problem of personal adjustment.”] xxiv., 7. S. Hook. 
‘Categorial Analysis and Pragmatic Realism.’ [‘‘The nub of the 
pragmatist’s criticism of the structural interpretation of the categories in 
its traditional form lies in his contention that it is based on an inadequate 
empirical analysis of the environment, on an antiquated system of 
scientific conceptions, and a crudely mechanized biology . . . the struc- 
turalist fails to accord objective status to the categories of ‘instrument’ 
and ‘interest,’’’ though “ wherever there is growth. adjustment, and 
movement towards recurrent organization patterns, the instrument be- 
tokens purpose, problem, and possible solution”. “The various forms 
of the Kantian tradition must be rejected because of mistaken and 
gratuitous psychological views.” ‘“ Analysis starts from something given 
and with something taken.” “ All meanings are potentially categories ” 
and “the categories of explanation represent a selection. They are 
privileged, not because they enjoy a higher rank . . . but because they 
serve more effectively as instruments in solving problems.’”’] xxiv., 8. 
W. James. ‘ Reason and Faith.” [His contribution toa discussion at the 
Pacific Coast Unitarian Club in San Francisco on Feb. 5, 1906. Its 
publication was stopped by the earthquake, but his son Henry recently 
discovered the MS. among some papers. It takes ‘reason’ as “a faculty 
of principles and relations” and declares that it proceeds by a logic 
radically different from that of ‘faith’. ‘“ Reason claims certainty and 
finality for her conclusions” whereas “ faith is satisfied if hers seem 
probable and practically wise”. It contains also the first appearance of 
the ‘faith-ladder’.] E. Leroux. ‘Notes toward the Completion of a 
Bibliography of the Writings of William James.’ [Five addenda to Prof. 
R. B. Perry’s Annotated Bibliography, with a record of some further 
French translations and a number of corrections of dates, etc.] This 
Number contains also a full and important review of J. S. Bixler's 
Religion in the Philosophy of William James. by Prof. Dickinson S. 
Miller. xxiv., 9. W.W. Spencer. ‘ Our Knowledge of Other Minds.’ 
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{Searches for ‘ specific criteria’ which ‘must be public’ and must “ not 
only occasion belief in the existence of other minds, but also imply 
their existence,” and so constitute a logical and not merely a psychological 
proof. After rejecting the theories that the process is (1) telepathic, 
(2) instinctive, (3) due to past associations merely, the author suggests 
(4) that to a child others appear “ to a degree responsive and to a degree 
independent of his will” and that this enables him to interpret expressive 
signs in terms of behaviour. This interpretation becomes logical when it 
is taken as expressive of conscious judgment. Hence “the best logical 
proof of the existence of other minds” is found in the expression of 
judgment by other individuals, whether this “be done through language 
or by other means”. The theory seems to demand of the average baby 
a lozicality hardly to be ascribed even to future philosophers.] R. W. 
Sellars. ‘What is the Correct Interpretation of Critical Realism ?’ 
[Complains, in reply to Miss Calkins, in xxiii., 26, that the criticism of 
critical realism has concentrated too much on Santayana’s doctrine of 
“essence ’ .] 


REVUE DE PHILosopHIE NEO-SCOLASTIQUE. xxviii¢ Année. Deuxiéme série, 
n. 13, Févr. 1927. M. de Wulf. Yeut-il une philosophie scolastique au 
moyen age? [A reply to criticisms of the author by E. Gilson and others. 
M. de Wulf protests strongly against the view that there is no distinctive 
“scholastic” philosophy. There are certain conceptions—individualism, 
the antitheses of matter and form, potentialityand act, essence and existence, 
the equivocity of “ being ”’—which are common ground to and dominate the 
thought of the vast majority of the philosophers of the middle ages. 
Hence there is a real sense in speaking of the philosophers whose thought 
conforms to the type thus marked out as “ scholastics ”’ and calling con- 
temporaries who are exceptions to the type “anti-scholastics”.] M. 
Techert. Le Plotinisme dans le systeme de Jean Scot Erigene. [An essay 
translated from the Hungarian of a lady student of Neo-platonism. The 
writer’s object is to prove that there are close verbal correspondences be- 
tween Erigena and Plotinus, only explicable if the former had access to 
the text of the latter. The parallels produced do not seem to me to do 
much to establish the conclusion. The verbal parallels are, to the present 
writer’s mind, in no case close enough to prove direct dependence. And 
some of the phrases assumed to be echoes of Plotinus are certainly, or all 
but certainly, allusions to a book Erigena undoubtedly knew, the Bible. 
Thus in speculo et enigmate comes not from Enn. iii. 6, 13, but from 
I Cor. xiii. 12; ut quid interrogas nomen ineum? has nothing to do with 
Plotinus: it is meant as a verbal quotation of Jud. xiii. 18. I doubt 
very much whether anything would be left of the author’s catena of quota- 
tions, if one set aside all that might have been got readily enough from 
Augustine, “ Dionysius” and Gregory Nyssen.] E. Longpré. (Quvstions 
inédites de maitre Eckart O.P. et de Gonzalve de Balboa O.F.M.  [Pub- 
lished from a MS. in the municipal library of Avignon. The discussions 
belong to 1300-1302. Kckart maintains in the first that the inte/ligere of 
an angel is not the angel’s esse, in the second that in God esse and intel- 
ligere are identical. The question discussed by LEckart’s Franciscan 
opponent, Gonzalvo of Balboa, is ‘“ whether to praise God in patria is 
nobler than to love Him in via.’ Gonzalvo says yes, and adds to his aryu- 
ments a criticism of EKckart’s reasons to the contrary. The MS. 
excellently illustrates Eckart’s rather exaggerated ‘ intellectualism ’.] 
M. De Wulf. Bulletin dhistoire dela philosophie médiévale, 1915-1925 
(concl.). [A careful report of the most important work published in the 
decade 1915-1925 on Scotus, Ockham and other fourteenth-century philo- 
sophers.] Reviews, etc. 
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X.—NOTES. 


MIND ASSOCIATION. 


Tae following is a corrected edition of the Programme for the Joint 
Session at Bedford College, announced in the last number of Mind :— 


Fray, 15ru Juny. 
At8p.m. Chairman: Prof. Nunn. 
Address by Prof. Edgell on “The Structure of Mind”. 
SarurDsy, l6rH JULY. 
At10a.m. Chairman: Dr. C. D. Broad. 
Symposium: “ Facts and Propositions”. Mr. F. P. Ramsey, 
Prof. G. E. Moore. 
At 2 p.m. Chairman: Prof. Moore. 
Symposium : “ Is the ‘ Fallacy of Simple Location’ a Fallacy ?” 
Miss L. S. Stebbing, Mr. R. B. Braithwaite, Dr. D. Wrinch. 
At8 p.m. Chairman: Prof. Edgell. 
Symposium : “The Nature of Introspection”. Prof. G. Dawes 
Hicks, Prof. G. F. Stout, Prof. G. C. Field. 
Sunpay, 17tH Jury. 
At 10am. Chairman: Prof. Stout. 
Symposium: “ The Problemof Meaning”. Dr. F. C. 8. Schiller, 
Dr. A. C. Ewing, Mr. W. F. R. Hardie. 
At2p.m. Chairman: Prof. Dawes Hicks. 
Symposium: “The Mutual Relations between Ethics and 
Theology”. Prof. J. Laird, The Master of Balliol, Miss 
H. D. Oakeley. 
At 8pm. Chairman: Lord Haldane. 
Symposium: “The Nature of ‘Objective Mind’”. Prof. H. 
Wildon Carr, Prof. A. A. Bowman, Prof. J. A. Smith. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Tue American Psychological Association began the publication of its new 
journal, Psychological Abstracts, with the January, 1927, number. It is 
edited by Prof. Walter S. Hunter of Clark University, assisted by the 
following distinguished co-operating editors from foreign countries: F. C. 
Bartlett, Cambridge University, V. M. Bekhterev, Leningrad, Kd. 
Claparéde, University of Geneva, G. C. Ferrari, University of Bologna, 
A. Michotte, University of Louvain, H. Pieron, Sorbonne, M. L. Reymert, 
(formerly) University of Oslo, and W. Wirth, University of Leipzig. 

The journal is international in character. It consists of non-critical 
abstracts of articles and books on psychological and cognate subjects, 
which appear as soon as possible after the original publication. These 
abstracts are prepared by competent psychologists in America and Europe. 
They are published in Enylish, and average 150 words each. 








392, NOTES. 


The scope of Psychological Abstracts is indicated by the accompanying 
classification of its material : General Topics in Psychology, Sensation and 
Perception, Feeling and Emotion, Attention, Memory and Thought, 
Nervous System, Motor Phenomena and Action, Plant and Animal 
Behavior, Evolution and Heredity, Special Mental Conditions, Nervous 
and Mental Disorders, Social Functions of the Individual, Industrial and 
Personnel Problems, Childhocd and Adolescence, Educational Psychology, 
Biometry and Statistics, and Mental Tests. 

It is the intention of the Association to make Psychological Abstracts 
invaluable, not only to psychologists throughout the world, but also to all 
persons who are working in allied fields, such as physiology, psychiatry, 
education and biology. 

Sample copies of the January and February issues will be sent for 
examination on request. The annual subscription rate is $6°00 (overseas 
$6°25), checks to be made payable to Psychological Abstracts. Sub- 
scriptions should be sent to H. S. Langfeld, Business Editor, Princeton 
University, Princeton, New Jersey. 
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